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LONDON,-: SATURDAY, FEBRUARY- 14, 1857. 


Price Fourpence. 
Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open Daily, from Ten till 
i ls. Catalogue 6d. 
ern gue GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





"NOW OPEN. 


HE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
T OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY at the GALLERY, 
5, PALL MALL EAST. 

‘Admission in the Morning, One Shilling ; in the Evening, 

ixpence. 


A Vatvaste Cottection oF BIJOUTERIE AND OTHER WORKS oF 
ART, THE Property oF A GENTLEMAN. 

N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property, and 

Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on SATURDAY, 
the 2Ist day of February, 1857, at One o'clock precisely, a VALU- 
ABLE COLLECTION OF BIJOUTERIE and other Works of 
Art, the property of a Gentleman, comprising Valuable Gold- 
Rings and Brooches, set with Diamonds, Emeralds, and other 
precious Stones; some Beautiful Cameos and Intaglios, mounted 
in Gold as Rings; an Exquisite Snuff-box of Oriental Onyx, 
isitel lied, and beautifully set with Diamonds and 





COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES on 
The Osteology and Paleontology, or the Framework and 
Fossils of the class Mammalia, by Professor Owen, F.R.S., Super- 
intendent of the Natural History Department, British Museum, 
will be delivered in-the Theatre of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jérmyn ‘Street, cn Thursdays and Fridays, at 2 p.m.; 
commencing on the 26th February, 1857. 
Tickets to be had at the Museum, Jermyn Street. Fee for the 


course, 5s. 
‘ RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 


OVERNMENT .SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET.—Tho following Courses of Lectures 
are about to be commenced :— 

Thirty Lectures “‘ On Geology,” by Professor RAMSAY, F.R.S., 
to'be delivered'on MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, and WEDNE3- 
DAYS, at Two p.m., commencing on TUESDAY, the 17th of 
February. Fee for the Course, £1 ‘0s. 

* Forty Lectures “On. Mineralogy,” by WARINGTON W. 
SMYTH, M.A., to be delivered on MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, and 
WEDNESDAYS, at Three r.x., commencing on TUESDAY, the 
Ith inst. Fee for the Course, £2. 

Fifty tures “On Natural History; or, the Principles of 
Zoology, Comparative Anatomy; and Pa'eontology, by Professor 
HUXLEY, F.R.S., to be delivered on WEDNESDAYS, THURS- 
DAYS, and FRIDAYS, at Ten a.m.,conmencing on THURS- 
DAY, the ]9th instant. Fee for the Course, £2. 

Thirty-six Lectures “On Applied Mechanics,” by Professor 
WILLS, M.A., F.R.S., to be delivered on WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS, at Twelve o'clock, commencing 
on THURSDAY, the 19th inst. Fee for the Course, £2. 

Tickets and Prospectuses of the School may be had on applica- 


‘ TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ENEALOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 18, CHARLES STREET, 
ST. JAMES'’s SQUARE. wll 

This Society was founded in 1853, by several noblemen ind 

4 promote Historical Research, and the studs of 

Genealogy, and for the elucidation, compilation, ana illustraion 
of Family History, Lineage, and Biography. 
By order in Council, 

BYCROFT REEVE, Secrtary. 


ME. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 
BADEN, up the RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 
every evening (except Saturday) at Eight o’clock.—Stalk, 3s., 
Area, 2s., Gallery, Is. Stalls can be secured at the Box-office, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, every day between Eleven and Four, 
without any extra charge. The Morning Representations take 
place every Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o'clock. 


PSSuiruTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 

L Regent Street. The untouched Photographs of Mr. Herbert 
Watkins are as remarkable for their agreeable fidelity to nature 

as tor their brillianey of production and their economy of cost. 
rice 53,, 103. 6d., and 21s. ‘The Glass room is on the first floor. 




















In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 

of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 

The February number contains :— 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD CAMPBELL. 
, Already published :— 

No.1. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &e. 
No. 2. * The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 


No.3. ,, ROBERTSTEPHENSON, Es 
STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 
Xo tons A. ROEBUCK, Esq., MP. F-R.S. ‘&e. “ 
.5. y Sir B.C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.-P.RS., &. 
Nos. EH. BAILY, Esq.) R.A, eer 
e 


» SAMUEL WARREN Esq., Q.C., MP. 
Nos. ,, PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 

” E.M. WARD, Esq., R.A. 
: Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; David 
f Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 


Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


Tecently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


: Also, 
Wo LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
reduced prices = om aga Circulation, and offered at greatly 


Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, Lond 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. ” Ni 














IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
; F HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


by his New Publishing Arrangements,cha 
fr mapan for Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 
toh oe his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
o are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
it Usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
much to their advantage to apply to him. 
toate Estimates, and all Particulars forwarded by return 





é 


Rubies ; some Choice Miniatures and Enamels, and Fancy Sub- 
jects; Etrusvan Vases; Gold and Silver Watches; a Choice Oak 
Cabinet of the Elizabethan period; Stained Glass; Chinese 
Figures ; and other objects of Art. 
May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had: if in the: 
country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





Sales by ‘Auction. 
TO PRINTERS AND OTHERS. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will Sell at his House, 


125, Fleet Street, on TUESDAY, 17th, THE MATERIALS 
OF TWO BOOK AND JOBBING OFFICES, comprising Two 
Tons of Type, from eight-line to Nonpareil, part new, and the 
whole in excellent condition; Demy Albion Press, by Hopkin- 
son ; Royal Stanhope Press; Demy Press, by Pouchee ; Iron.Im- 
posing Surface, 24 inches by 56$; also an Industrial Cutting 
Machine, with all the latest improvements, and a Wilson’s Cutting 
Machine, 32-inch knife. 


Books, Prints, StereotyPe Pirates, &c. 


MR. L. A. LEWIS will Sell at’ his House, 


125, Fleet Street, on FRIDAY, 20th, 1193 Kohl’s P: 


Next week, 8vo, the Second Volume of 


IR FRANCIS PALGRAVE’S HISTORY 
\) OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. The First Volume, ~ 





London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





In a few days, Two volumes, octavo, with Map and Illustrations, 


[HE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE of SIAM. 
‘With a Narrative of the Mission to that Country in 1855. 
by Sir JOHN BOWRING, F.R.S., Her Majesty’s Plenipoten- 


tiary in China. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
- MEDICAL CHARITIES OF THE METROPOLIS. Pub. 
lished under the direction of a Committee of the Statistical 
Society: and forming. Part I. of a work on the BENEFICENT 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE METROPOLIS: 

London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 





Pablished this day, price 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, small 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


OW TO MAKE HOME HAPPY; or, 
Hints and Cautions for All. With Five Hundred Odds and 
Ends worth remembering. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just published, small 8vo, price 3s. 


FGY?t, ITS CLIMATE, CHARACTER, and 
RESOURCES as a WINTER RESORT ; with an Appen- 
dix of Meteorological Notes. By A. HENRY RHIND, F.5.A., &€. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. Glasgow: D. Bryce. 





of St. 
Petersburg; 1410 Italian Sketch Book; 1llo8 Kelly's Stroll 
through the Diggings of California ; 1528 Life in Mexico; 1588 Re- 
markable Events in the Career of Napoleon; 785 Voices from Capti- 
vity; 600 Simeon’s Lexicon French Grammar, 175 Rusk’s Resicence 
at the Court of London, ? vols. 8¥o; 13450 Captive Skylark, andthe 
Stereotype plates ; 50 Hubert’s Works, 2 vols., 8vo; 9 Words- 
worth’s Greece; 7 Cuvier’s Animal Kingcom ; 8 Milner’s Gallery 
of Nature; 4 Oliver’s Monasticon Exonensis ;: Some American Pub- 
lications; 6000 Scripture Toy and Juvenile Prints: Stereotype 
plates to Murray’s English Reader ; Dillworth’s Spelling ; Entick’s 
Dictionary; Eton Grammar; Common Prayer, 32mo, and 24mo; 
Wood Engravings, &c. 


Enoravines, Booxs or Prints, &c. 


MR. L. A. LEWIS will Sell at his House, 

ica; Fleet Street, in a few days, 300,000 Engravings, the property 
of Messrs. ACKERMANN, of the Strand. a large Collection of 
Proofs and Prints of Modern Engravings.,from the North of Eng-- 
land, together with some fine Books of Prints. 





CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
R. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, invites the 


attention of Collectors, Natural History Societies, Mu- 
seums, &c., tohis extensive Stock of Shells and Fossils, as indi- 
cated by the fcilowing List. 
RECENT SHELLS. #s. 
A Collection of 1000 named species, comprising several hun- 
dred genera and sub-genera, collected from all parts of 
ChE WOE ....cccccccccccccccrcvcccosccccccce-coicces 
This Collection would comprise nearly 3060 Shells, perfect and in 
good condition. 
Ditto of Gencric & Typical Forms, suited to Public Museums 
Ditto Land and Freshwater Shells of Europe, 300 species. 12 12 
Marine Shells of the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, 250 
speci 
Ditto Northern and Arctic Seas 
Ditto Land Shells of the Island of Jamaica, 250 species 
A Suite of 30 species of Land and Freshwater Shells from 
We. AlPicn ..cccccce-cecccece «eetecccccses-co hacdtaas 20 
Containing the following uncommon genera, Iridina, Streptaxis, 
Galathea, Amnicola, Iphigenia, &. 
50 species of the Genus Conus.£5 5s.....Ditto, ditto, Cyprea, £3 3s. 





c., &e., &e. 
BRITISH SHELLS. 

Collections (or single specimens) of the Shells of the British 
Isles, named according to the *‘ British Mollusca,” by Forbes and 
Hanley, at the following prices:— 

100 species, containing 300 Shells......... ee 
200 species, £6 6s. .... 300 species, £12 12s. 
FOSSIL REMAINS 
From the Secondary Formation, including Saurians, Pentacrinite, 
Fish, Ophiure, Sepia, Echinide, Ammonites, Shells, &c. 
200 species of the beautiful Tertiary fosslls of the Paris Basin, 
named after Deshayes, 5 guineas, 

100 species from the London Clay formation, £1 11s. 6d. 
Collections to facilitate the study of Geology, illustrative of the 
recent works on that science, 1, 2,5, 10 Guineas, and upwards. 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS. 

Foreign Shells, 100 species.......... manana 
British ditto, 50 PT TTT gheiatduenavaiddeahntadane .o 16a. 
Fossils and Rocks, illustrative of the Oolite and Lias Beds.. 20s, 
Catalogue of British Shells with their Synonyms and Authorities, 
8vo, New Edition, Is. 

Set of neatly-printed Labels for British Shells, 2s. 6d. 


cooe ss £2128. 6d. 
- 400 species, £25. 











Specimen Thracia conyexa. 








Lists of Foreign Shells for Labelling, 2s. per 1000 names. 
Ditto British Fossil Shells, ” 2s. per 1000 names. 


URIOUS, INTERESTING, AND VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS in Topography, History, and Biography, 
with Facetie, Books of Wit, and Humorous Songs, Trials, and 


M ; many from the recently dispersed 
Library of the late Mr, Holme, will be Miller’s 








found in 
“ Catalogue of Books,” just published gratis to Book-buyers. 


John Miller, 43, Chandos Street, Trafalgar Square. 








Just published, price One Shilling, 


(THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRE- 
LAND, and the QUEEN’S COLLEGES; their Progress 
and Present State. An Address delivered at the Distribution of 
Prizes in Queen’s College, Cork. By Sir KOBERT KANE, 


V.P.R.1.A., F.R.S., President, November 27th, 1856. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co., 104, Grafton Street. 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
MOSSES, comprising a General Account of their Structure, 
Fructification, Arrangement, and.General Distribution. By BR. 
» Bsq. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d, 
Lovell Beeve, FR. 2rigtts Garden. 


POPULAE GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS. A 
Kotanicat Excursion round the World. By E.C. Edited 
by Professur DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S. 20 plates in Chromo- 
lithography. 10s. 6d. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














Just published, price 10s. 6d., Part 2, of 
HE MANUAL OF ELECTRICITY, com- 


prising Magnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Dia-Magnetism, and 
the Electric Telegraph, ill d wit deuts. 
Part 1, price 16s., includes Frictional Electricity and Galva- 
nism. Being the fourth edition of Lectures on Electricity, by 
HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., &c., Lecturer on 
Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital. 
George Knight and Co., Foster Lane, London. 








NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 


n Svo, price £1 Is. 
COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL ENG- 
LISH-GREEK LEXICON, founded on a Work prepared 
by J. W. FRADERSDOREF, Ph. Dr., of the Taylor Institution, 
Oxford: revised, enlarged, and improved by HENRY BROWNE, 
M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and Prebendary of Chichester. 
*,* This work was projected and a considerable portion of it 
prepared for the press by the late Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


In Four vols., price £2 2s. 


EDLZVAL POPES, EMPERORS, KINGS, 
and CRUSADERS, or GERMANY, ITALY, and PALES- 
TINE from a.p. 1125 to a.v. 1268. By Mrs. W. BUSK. 

“The authoress has displayed not only unwearied research, 
but a 1 prehensiveness of intellect, and has supplied 
the student of history with a lively portraiture of the literature, 
manners, and customs of the middle ages, such as has hitherto 
been wanting.” —LiverPoot CouRIER. 

Hookham and Sons, Old Bond Street. 











Now ready, small 4to, 2s. 6d. ; coloured, 4s. 6d. 


HADOWS; ‘‘As they Might Be.” Twenty- 
five amusing Engravings. By C. H. BENNETT. 

“ \ striking little volume, containing a new idea. The artist 
sketches a figure, and, tracing its shadow on the same = 
where it would naturally fall in a — orina picture, | 
in every case some ingenious resemblance.”—LxapER. re rd 

“In all cases the idea is most ingeniously exPPlegrouts/Ge ts. . 729) 
such a book as Hogarth might have produced.”-—pPa2ss. 4°). % 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. *"" «<i OF) ‘ 


KEITH'S JOHNSTON'S AMERICAN“ATEAS, ante 3 
On Ist March, with 27th Plates, carefully coloured, small f0lio, — 







































AN 
BRITISH AND CENTRAL AMERIGA 
holditig 
,and A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.8.E. 
* This is the only Collection of Maps of these-Coifh 
not yet published in Europe or A’ 
ion 











Ss 3. ss, .-fHEDirbRary GAZerTR, AND <= x [Ray 





THE NEW SATIRICAL NOVEL, by. the Author of “The Governing Classes,” 
IS NOW READY, 


FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA; 


PHASES OF LONDON LIFE. 
By E. M. WHITTY, Ese. 


In Two Volumes, 





LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 65, CORNHILL. 





Now ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, Price 38, 6d,, 


TALP A; 


THE CHRONICLES 


OF A CLAY FARM: 


Bry CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Ese. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Jut published, 
Y -SOUL HATH LONGED FOR THY 


SALVATION ; Anthem for Soprano and Contralto Voices, 


Comp and to the Rev. C. Kemble. By L. J. 
REEVE. Price 2s. 6d. . 


London: J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho, 
and 35, Poultry. 


MESSI44, FROM MOZART’S' SCORE, 
newly arranged by JOHN BISHOP, in Vocal Score, with 
— or Organ Accompaniment, complete, with Book of Words, 

- only. 

“ At the recent performance of ‘ Messiah’ we were glad to see 
so many among the audience reading, not from the sixpenny 
books of the words which surely ought now#to become obsolete, 
but from the score published by Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., 
containing about 200 large octavo pages, admirably printed, 
correct in every particular,and of which .the price was but 2s. 
The publishers who supply so admirable a work at such a trifling 
cost deserve the support of the public, and must obtain it if they 
= be A pxeras their enterprise.”—Vide Dustin Dart Express, 

an, 19, 


N.B. Specimen pages gratis and postage free of Sixteen Orato- 
Trios, 28. each. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W. 











Price 2s. 


HHOOKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. XCVII.—ConrTeEnts. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 

NOTES ON THE HERBARIUM OF THE CALCUTTA 
BOTANIC GARDEN. By Dr. THOMAS THOMSON. 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF M. DE 
MARTIUS. By ALPH. DE CANDOLLE. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF TWO NEW DILLENIACEOUS 
PLANTS FROM NEW CALEDONIA AND TROPICAL 
AUSTRALIA. By Dr. J.D. HOOKER. 

SOME PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE GUMS FROM 
SENEGAL. By J. L. SOUBEIRAN. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE FORMATION OF THE SEEDS 
WITHOUT THE AID OF THE POLLEN. By C, 
NAUDIN. 

BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
ee VENEZUELA AND WRIGHT'S CUBA 


LANTS, 
ABIES NOBILIS BEARING CONES IN THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS— 

DE CANDOLLE’S PRODROMUS SYSTEMATIS NATU- 
RALIS REGNI VEGETABILIS, PARS XIV.. SECTIO 
PRIOR, SISTENS POLYGONACEAS, PROTEACEAS, 
ALIOSQUE MINORES ORDINES MONOCHLAMY- 
DEARUM. 

BONPLANDIA, A BOTANICAL JOURNAL. | 

REVISIO POTENTILLARUM ICONIBUS ILLUSTRATA; 
AUCTORE C. LEHMANN. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OPULAR GARDEN BOTANY ; a Familiar | 
Description of Plants suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. | 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HY COLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 

Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 

the British ‘Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 

M.R.I.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates, 


In Three Vols. royal 8yo, arranved in the order of publication, 
, £7 128. 6d. 








’ In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
‘ the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 

“ The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, thed i fully prepared, and the whole account 
of the spreies drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- | 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated | 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.’=Gar- | 
pENeERs’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeye, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








NEW WORK BY SIR GARDNER WILKINSON AND 
MR. BIRCH. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, handsome cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


4 he EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF 
THE PHARAOHS. Being a Companion to thé Crystal 
Palace Egyptian Collections. By Sir J. GARDNER WILKIN- 
SON. To which is added AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
oti 24 OF THE EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. By SAMUEL 
Published for the Crystal Palace Company by Bradbury and 
Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





COMPLETION OF GRAHAM'S CHEMISTRY. 
Vol. Il., Part I., price 7s. (the vol. to be completed in 3 Parts), 


(GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, 
aT ; 


ig the appli of the Science in the Arts. Second 
Edition. Vol. II, Edited by HENRY WATTS, F.C.S. ‘ 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL of CHEMICAL 


SOCIETY. Vols.I.to VII. Reduced to 8s. per Vol. No. 36just 
out, price 3s. 


INTRODUCTION TO CRYPTOGAMIC 
BOTANY. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A.,F.L.S. LIllus- 


trated with 130 Engravings, drawn on Wood by the Author. 8yvo, 
Price £1, 


THE CRYSTAL SPHERE: ITS FORCES 
AND ITS BEINGS ; or, Reflections on a Drop of Water. By J. 
MILTON SANDERS, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Electric 
Medical Institute of Cincinnati (Ohio). 


MYSTERIES OF MEDICAL LIFE; or, 
Doctors and their Doings. By GEO. ALLARTON, M.R.C.S8., 
Sydenham. 12mo. Price 2s. 6d. The most complimentary 
opinions of this little work have been spontaneously expressed by 
ee | of the principal Hospital Physici and § in 
London. 








Catalogues Gratis. 


London: H. Bailliere, Publisher, 219, Regent Street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York (U.8.) 





For the use of Schools, 


IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 
A Description of the B ical and C ial Ch 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 
House. . 
Royal. 16mo, price 28. 6d. 


“©An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 
ATLAS. 

** As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”—Guarpian. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








ROSE'S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing upwards of 20,000 Names. 
Just Ready, a New Edition, in Twelve volumes, 8vo, cloth, 


\VHE NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, projected by the late Rev. HUGH JAMES 
ROSE, B.D. (Principal of King’s College, London), has been 
most carefully edited and compiled by able and experienced 
writers in every department of biography, and is i ded to 
supply a deficiency in our literat which has existed sinte the 
completion of Chal ’ Biographical Dicti y, which publi- 
cation has, after a lapse of forty years, become nearly obsolete. 











London: T. Fellowes, Rivingtons, E. Hodgson, Capes and Co., 


J. H. and J. W. Parker, James Bain, G. Greenland, H. G. Bohn, 


‘Willis and Sotheran, Washbourne and Co. Also, Deighton, Bell, 
and Co., Cambridge; J, H. Parker, Oxford; and F.C. Westley, 
Cheltenham. 


This day, in Three Volumes, crown 8yo, £1 Nis, 64, 


Twa: YEARS AGO. By the Rey, 
KINGSLEY, F.8.A., F.L,S., &c., Author of “ Westra, 
Ho!” &. 


Lately published by the same Author:— 
THE HEROES: GREEK FAIRY Tay 


78, 6d. 


GLAUCUS; or, Wonders of the Shon 
Third Edition. 3s. 6d, 


WESTWARD HO! 3vols. Second Eéitin, 
£1 lls. 6d. 


ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOO 
5s. 


PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Low 
Thinkers. Second Edition. 28. 
Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 





Just ready, fcap., 5s. cloth, 


OY PRINCES ; or, Scions of Royalty cutef 
in Youth. By JOHN G. EDGAR, Author of “The Borba 
of Great Men,” &c. With Illustrations by GEORGE THOMAS, 


By the same Author, 
THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MM, 


Fourth Edition. .3s..6d. 


FOOT-PRINTS OF FAMOUS MBN. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY FOR BOYS. Feap. 5s, 
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Now Ready, in One Volume, 470 pp., price 5s., sent post free 
on receipt of post-office order, 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 


MEND. 


A Matter of Fact Romance. 
By CHARLES READE... 


“The sale of this extraordinary work in the cheap form of 
five shillings is enormous,”’—THackEr’s OVERLAND Matt. 


PHENOMENA OF LITERATURE. 

“Few very great successes occur in modern literature, 
but when = book does become a favourite with the public 
the circulation of it is something enormous—almost tran- 
scends belief. Charles Dickens’s marvellous books have been 
sold, we are assured, to the extent of several hundred 
thousands ; ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ nearly half a million in 
England alone; that model of picturesque writing, Macau- 
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the ‘Memoirs of Captain Hedley Vicars,’ 130,000; and now 
Charles Reade’s ‘ Never too Late to Mend,’ only recently 
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—EvENInG Paper. 
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Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
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LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
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BERMUDA, a COLONY, a FORTRESS, and 
a PRISON; or, Eighteen Months in the Somers’ Islands. 
By a FIELD OFFICER. 
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“It is full of information, and agreeably written.”—F ress. 
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“\A pleasant narrative.”—ExamIner. 
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prison.”—SrectatTor. 
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Joun Bow. 





“ Conveysa large amount of information in a pleasing form.”— 
Unirep Service Macagine. 
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ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 
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Spain. By MISS FREER, Author of ‘The Life of Mar- 
guerite D’Angouleme,” &c. 2 vols., with fine Portraits en- 
graved by Heath. 21s. bound. 

“‘ Such a book as the memoir of Elizabeth de Valois is a literary 
treasure which will be the more appreciated as its merits obtain 
that reputation to which they most justly are entitled. Miss 
Freer has done her utmost to make the facts of Elizabeth’s, Don 
Carlos’, and Philip II.’s careers fully known, as they actually 
transpired. The pains this intelligent lady must have been at to 
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ssio Amantis of John Gower. Edited 
Omni Collated with the best Manuscripts, by 
Dr. Reinhold Pauli. Bell and Daldy. 
Tx * Confessio Amantis’ was written by the 
express command of one king, and obtained 
for its author the liberal patronage of another. 
Splendid manuscripts of it abound in our 
public libraries, and caligraphers have taken 
pleasure in adorning its vellum pages with 
elaborate and costly illuminations. It was a 
eat favourite with our ancestors. The 
stories from the Bible, from Ovid, from the 
‘Gesta Romanorum,’ and other repositories 
of medieval romance, with which it is inter- 
spersed, were probably to them what a three- 
yolume novel is to the modern customer of the 
circulating library. The learned Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, no doubt extolled the 
author's varied learning ; Margaret, Countess 
of Pembroke, his flowing verse; while old 
Geoffrey Chaucer dwelt with grave irony upon 
his sound morality. Itwas one ofthe earliest 
products of Caxton’s printing-press. Ber- 
thelette published two editions, one in 1532, 
the other in 1554. In the latter, the ancient 
forms of spelling, essential alike to the inte- 
grity of the grammar and the metre, have 
been exchanged for the cumbrous and un- 
meaning orthography of the Tudorage. And 
from this corrupt and worthless edition Chal- 
mers took the text of his reprint in his collec- 
tion of British poets. 
Every one who feels any interest in the 
progress of the English language and litera- 
ture, must be anxious to know something of 
the poets of the fourteenth century. We 
have often wished for a really correct edition 
of Gower founded on the best manuscripts. 
But we despaired of ever seeing one. A 
didactic poem of ever so many thousand Lines, 
in language which is now somewhat obsolete, 
was not likely to tempt even the most enter- 
rising of our publishers. We were there- 
ore agreeably surprised when we saw the an- 
nouncement of a new edition of the ‘Con- 
fessio Amantis,’ and still more so when we 
saw the book itself. After having been 
buried for centuries, Gower once more makes 
his appearance, clothed in the most sump- 
tuous ornaments of modern art. The large 
clear letter-press of these three goodly octavo 
volumes may be read at a distance of seve- 
tal feet from the eye, which wanders with 
delight over prodigious tracts of creamy mar- 
gin. Gothic characters in red and black 
adorn the title page, and symbolize the vene- 
table age of the poem. And each book is in- 
troduced by headings and initial letters, which 
vie with the woodcuts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in their quaint disregard of drawing. 
oa “a little man woos a little maid,” with 
ead on one side, and she replies with her 
d on the other. Their capacious drapery 
seems as if it were made of stiff Brussels car- 
et, and their arms and legs seem as if they 
did not belong to them. In short, the book 
: one of the most beautiful reproductions of 
¢ old style of printing and decoration that 
We have seen. 
Boxee from its external appearance, we 
come to consider its editorial merits, and 
We feel bound to say that Dr. Pauli has, on 
‘whole. done his work well. In his me- 
road the poet he has taken advantage of 
Tesearches of Tyrwhitt, Todd, and Sir 
uatris Nicolas, and has himself made some 





discoveries, and noticed some points of 
interest, which had escaped even the last- 
named laborious and successful genealogist. 

Various have been the conjectures respect- 
ing the place of Gower’s nativity. Caxton, 
in his edition of 1483, styled him “ Johan 
Gower, Squyer, borne in Walys,” where there 
is a district called Gowerland. The next 
mention of him is by Leland, who says that 
he belonged to the ancient family of the 
Gowers of Stitenham, in Yorkshire, of which 
the Duke of Sutherland is the present repre- 
sentative. This statement has been followed 
by Bale, Pitts, and Hollinshed. The late Mr. 
Todd, in his somewhat superficial ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Chaucer and Gower,’ labours hard, 
but with no success, to establish this con- 
nexion. And the present Duke of Suther- 
land, when Marquis of Stafford, edited, for 
the Roxburgh Club, a collection of French 
ballads by Gower, influenced, no doubt, by 
the idea that in doing so he was perpetuating 
the fame of an ancestor. But, however cre- 
ditable to his grace’s good sense may be this 
desire to connect his name with that of the 
poet, facts, we are afraid, will not support it. 
Sir Harris Nicolas begins his work of demo- 
lition by adducing the almost decisive cireum- 
stance that the arms of the poet bear not the 
slightest resemblance to those of the York- 
shire family. He then proceeds to show that 
there was a family of respectability of the 
name of Gower settled in Suffolk, in the 
fourteenth century; that the arms of this 
family and those of the poet were identi- 
eal; that the latter, in his will, executed in 
Kent, preserved in Lambeth Library, devised 
lands, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
seat of the Suffolk family, to certain gentle- 
men of Kent; and from these premises con- 
cludes that John Gower the poet was of the 
Suffolk family, though he was also connected 
in some way with Kent. 

This conjecture has been converted into a 
certainty by further researches into the close 
rolls of Edward II. and Richard IT., made, 
apparently, by the present editor, in which 
arefound grants, from John Gower of Kent, to 
Guy de Rowecliffe, of the manors of Feltwell 
in Norfolk, and Multon in Suffolk. And 
thus it is shown, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, that the author of the ‘ Confessio 
Amantis,’ who lies buried in the church of 
St. Mary Overy, now known as St. Saviour’s 
in Southwark, was of the Gowers in Suffolk, 
and was not of the noble family of the same 
name who have long been settled in Yorkshire. 

Of his life little is known. He was the 
friend of Chaucer, who dedicated to him the 
exquisite poem called ‘Troylus and Cryseyde’ 
in the following lines. e quote from Bell’s 
edition rather than from the Aldine used by 
Dr. Pauli, because the text of the latter is a 
mere reprint of Speght’s, and gives a very 
false idea of Chaucer’s language and versifi- 
cation :— 

“O moral Gower, this boke I directe 
To the, and to the philosophical Strode, 
To vouchensauf, ther nede is, to correcte, 
Of your benignites and zeles good.” 
In return for this compliment Gower, in the 
early copies of the ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ 
makes Venus say to the lover :— 
* And grete well Chaucer whan ye mete, 
As my disciple and my poete. 
For in the floures of his youth, 
In sundry wise, as well he couth, 
Of dittees and of songes glade, 
The which he for my sake made, 
The lond fulfitied is over all, 
Wherof to him in speciall 


Above all other I am most holde. 
Forthy now, in his daies olde, 





Thou shalt him telle this message 
That he upon his later age, 

To sette an ende of all his werke 
As he, which is min owne clerke, 
Do make his testament of love, 
As thou must do thy shrift above, 
So that my court it may recorde.” 


We have quoted this passage because it 
has given rise to some curious speculations on 
the relation of the two poets to one another. 
In subsequent copies of the poem this com- 
pliment to Chaucer was omitted; and Tyr- 
whitt endeavoured to account for the omission 
by supposing that the friendship which had 
subsisted between the two poets had been in- 
terrupted by reflections made by Chaucer, in 
the ‘ Man of Lawes Tale,’ upon the stories of 
Apollinus and Canace as told by Gower. The 
conjecture is ingenious, and we are bound to 
say that, in our opinion, it has not been dis- 
proved by Dr. Pauli’s reasoning. 

He endeavours to explain it thus. The 
omission occurs in the copies of the ‘ Con- 
fessio Amantis’ which were made subse- 
— to the year 1392-3, and which are 

edicated to Henry of Lancaster. At this 
time Chaucer was in disgrace with the go- 
vernment, and Gower was therefore afraid 
to own him as his friend :—‘‘ The omission,” 
says Dr. Pauli, “‘ may show selfish feelings 
on the part of Gower, but it certainly does 
not prove that their friendship was inter- 
rupted.” This explanation is far from satis- 
factory for several reasons. The government 
with which Chaucer was at this time in trouble 
was that of Richard II., and the cause of his 
disgrace was his attachment to the Lancas- 
terian party. Gower, therefore, cannot have 
been unwilling to own his friendship in a copy 
of a poem addressed to Henry of Lancaster, 
from any feeling of political expediency. 
Chaucer was the friend of John of Gaunt, and 
almost the first act of Henry IV.’s govern- 
ment was to grant to Chaucer an increase of 
his pension. It would therefore have been 
highly expedient for Gower’s political interest 
to claim the friendship of a man who was in 
disgrace with the government to which Gower 
was opposed, and stood so well with that 
whose interests he had espoused. 

Dr. Pauli’s theory would also place Gower's 
character in a very unfavourable point of view. 
There would be nothing base in omitting a 
compliment to a brother poet who had com- 
mented severely on the author’s principles. 
A public censure, like that which Chaucer is 
supposed to have passed on Gower, would be 
legitimate ground for a cessation from friend] 
offices. But no words could be strong parece 
to express the moral turpitude of disowning 
a friend because he happened to be in dis- 
grace with the party in power. If Gower 
were guilty of this baseness he would indeed 
deserve all that Ritson has said of him on 
another score. 

There, however, is one point of great im- 
portance to Gower’s character which has been 
placed by Dr. Pauli in a new and favourable 
light. It has generally been taken for granted 
that Gower, having flattered and been patro- 
nised by Richard II., suddenly turned round 
and became a zealous adherent of Henry IV. 
upon the latter’s successful usurpation of the 
crown. Ritson has heaped obloquy on his 
memory on account of this cowardly and 
interested adherence to the party in power, 
and Sir Harris Nicolas hasacquiesced. But 
Dr. Pauli shows satisfactorily that the change 
in Gower’s political sentiments took place while 
Henry was still Earl of Derby and an exile,and 
the issue of the struggle was still uncertain. 
He therefore concludes that Gower was in- 
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fluenced not by interested motives, but by the 
conviction that the principles of his sovereign 
were pernicious to the commonwealth. So 
far the premises perhaps justify the con- 
clusion. But when he goes on to say that 
the honour of the poet is entirely saved 
from the injurious accusation (advanced by 
Ritson) that he was “an ingrate to his lawful 
sovereign, and a sycophant to the usurper 
of his throne,” Dr. Pauli asserts more than 
his facts establish. Gower may have adopted 
the side of Henry IV. while still an exile, 
and yet he may have been ungrateful to 
ie and a sycophantic flatterer of his 
rival. 

In the year 1400 Gower lost his sight—a 
calamity which he commemorates in the fol- 
lowing Latin verses appended to a poem in 
praise of Henry IV. :— 

“Henrici quarti primus regni fuit annus, 
uo mihi defecit visus ad acta mea,” 
He died some time between the 15th of 
August and the 24th of October, in the year 
1408 ; for the former is the date of his will, 
and the latter that of the grant of adminis- 
tration to his wife. He left several legacies to 
the priory and convent of St. Mary Overy, in 
the beautiful church of which he lies buried. 
His tomb has been often described. When 
the nave of the church was pulled down, in 
the early portion of this century, to make 
room for the barbarous structure which now 
occupies its place, the tomb was removed to 
the transept, which, together with the choir, 
has fortunately escaped the hands of the 
sacrilegious. It was repaired by the present 
Duke of Sutherland, but when we visited it 
a few days ago, it was again falling into de- 
cay, and some of the inscriptions were scarcely 
legible. It is to be hoped that when the 
projected restoration of the beautiful choir 


takes place, this interesting monument may | 


be carefully looked after. 

The effigy of the poet is represented re- 
clining on his tomb. He holds in his hand 
three books, which represent his ‘Speculum 
Meditantis,’ his ‘Vox Clamantis,’ and his 
‘ Confessio Amantis.’ No copy of the first is 
known to exist; but the poet himself has left 
an analysis of its contents. It was written 
in French, and treated of the virtues and 
vices, and of the various ranks of men. Its 
object is to show the way by which the sin- 
ner may return to a knowledge of his Creator. 
The ‘ Vox Clamantis’ is in Latin, and treats 
of the insurrection of the peasants in the 
reign of Richard II, There are two distinct 
exemplars of this poem—one written whilst 
the poet was a loyal subject of Richard IT. ; 
the other, after he had become an adherent 
of the Earl of Derby. In the former, the 
king is represented as an injured and falsely- 
accused person: in the latter, as a “ most 
cruel king, who is fallen into the pit which he 
digged for others.” 

he third is the ‘Confessio Amantis.’ It 
consists of a prologue and eight books. 
Gower, like all medieval writers, from St. 
Bernard down to the buffoon Skelton, com- 
lains bitterly of the corruption of the clergy. 
is prologue is occupied chiefly with these 
complaints. It appears that the English 
divines in his time were in the habit of ob- 
taining ecclesiastical preferment by purchase; 
that_one clergyman often possessed two or 
more livings, besides a canonry in a cathedral ; 
that they lived like it ap gentomen in 
handsome houses, and rode the finest horses ; 
that they often allowed their churches to fall 
into decay, and did not maintain the poor out 





of their tithes; and while they adopted the 
costume of laymen in their ordinary affairs, 
were content to officiate in a soiled and shabby 
surplice. They spent more time in reading 
poems and romances than in studying the 
Bible ; they were magistrates and sportsmen, 
more given to controversy and politics than 
to Christian doctrine. The bishops were 
rather peers of parliament than humble 
Christian pastors; they were haughty to the 
poorer clergy; they were more given to dis- 
pute about the temporalities of their churches 
than to preach the great points of faith and 
morals to the people. We cannot, surely, be 
too thankful when we reflect that such abuses 
are impossible in our reformed Church. But 
we must give the reader some idea of Gower’s 
view of the matter :— 


“The heven is fer, the worlde is nigh, 
And vein glorie is eke too aligh, 
Which covetise hath now witholde, 
That they none other thing beholde, 
But: only that they mighten winne. 

* * * 


But if Gregoire be beleved 

As it is in the bokes write, 

He dothe us somdele for to wite 
The cause of thilke — 

Where God is nought of compaignie, 
For every werke as it is founded .; 
Shall stonde, or elles be confounded, 
Who that only for Cristes sake 
Desireth cure for to take, 

And nought for pride of thilke estate 
To beare a name of a prelate, 

He shall by reson do profite 

In holy Chirche, upon the plite 
That he hath set his conscience 

Not in the worldes reverence. 

There ben of suche many glade 
Whan they to thilke estate-ben made, 
pes for the merite of the charge, 
But for they wolde hem discharge 
Of poverte, and become grete. 

And thus for pompe and for beyete 
The scribe and eke the pharisee, 

Of Moises upon the see 

In the chaire on high ben set ; 
Wherof the feith is ofte let 

Which is betaken hem to kepe. 

In Cristes cause all day they slepe, 
But of the worlde is nought forgete, 
For wel is him that now may gete 
Office in court to be honoured. 

The stronge cofre hath al devoured 
Under the keie of avarice 

The tresor of the benefice, 

Wherof the pouer shulden clothe, 
And ete and drinke, and house bothe, 
The charite goth al unknowe, 

For they no greine of pite sowe, 
And slouth kepeth the librarie 
Which longeth to the seintuarie. 

To studie upon the worldes lore, 
Sufficeth now withoute more. 
Delicacie his swete tothe 

Hath soffred so that it fordothe 

Of abstinence al that there is,” 


We cannot delay longer on this dreadful 
icture of a worldly and corrupt clergy. The 
idea of the poem itself, and much of its exe- 
cution, is taken from the ‘ Roman de la Rose.’ 
A lover is smitten by Cupid, Venus comes to 
his relief, and consigns him to the care of 
Genius, the great high priest of Nature. To 
Genius the lover makes confession of all the 
vices which are opposed to true and pure love. 
The former, like a father confessor, exhorts 
his penitent to practise the contrary virtues, 
and enforces his lessons by many apposite ex- 
amples, taken from Scripture, Ovid’s ‘ Art of 
Love,’ and the whole cycle of romantic fic- 
tion. Some of the stories thus introduced are 
interesting and well told. From that of 
Apollinus, Shakspeare, or the pseudo-Shak- 
speare, has taken the fable of Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre; and from another, the idea 
of the three caskets in The Merchant of 
Venice. Our limited space prevents us from 
extracting any of these; but the following 
few lines will give the reader some idea of 
Gower’s powers. They appear to us to be 
very spirited = 





“For counseil passeth alle thinge, 
To who thenketh to ben a king, 
And every man for his party 
A kingdom hath to justify, 

That is to sain, his owne dome, 
If he misreule that kingdome, 

He lest himself, and that is more 
Than if he loste ship and ore, 
And all the worldes good withall,” 


This is a fine thought, Counsel is neg 
sary fora king. But every man in partiols 
has a kingdom of his own, which he must} 
in justice, and that is his own judgment» 
conscience. If he misrules this, he Jog 
himself, and this is more than if he lostiy 
whole world. 

The editor informs us that the present ta 
is founded on Berthelette’s first edition, oj, 
lated throughout with two very fine M8§.a 
the Harleian Collection. We could hy 
wished that the text of the best and old 
MS. had been given verbatim et litteratin, 
For though the present text appears to be 
generally very correct, still we observe sm 

eculiarities of spelling, which are of muh 
ater date than the time of Gower, and offend 
an eye accustomed to old English. Fore, 
ample, there are many instances of fm 
double /—a form which never occurs, Jlij 
the singular form, alle the plural Wecann 
believe, either, that the form ate, meaningd 
the, occurs in the MS. There was probablys 
stroke or a dot over the ¢, to denote that it 
should be doubled, thus, atte. But thesean 
trifling blots, and not sufficient to damp ow 
gratitude for the great service rendered to 
our ancient literature by Dr. Pauli, in givi 
us a text so vastly superior to that of Chk 
mers. The glossary, contributed by Mr.f. 
R. Daldy, B.A., does not pretend to give ay 
idea of the grammatical structure or form. 
tion of Gower’s language ; but it will answa 
the purpose of the general reader. 








Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir W. Ewart 
Parry, Kt., F.RS. By his Son, the Rev. 
Edward Parry, M.A. Longman and Co. 

THERE is a portion of the literary public ly 

whom, we have little doubt, these Memoir 

will be thought meagre and deficient. The 
class to whom we refer are those who, ai 
ciating the name of Parry with the progres 

of Arctic discovery alone, expect to find s 

minute record of his various expeditions 

summary of his achievements and discoveries 
and an estimate of how far his natural an 
acquired abilities contributed to his success 

Those whoare in search of a scientifictreatiseal 

this kind will be disappointed ; they must 

referred to the Journals of the navigators 
voyages, which have been long before the wort 

On the other hand, a remarkable insight § 

given in these pages into the personal chara 

ter of the man who accomplished these grat 
enterprises, and in honour of whom the most 
northerly and most southerly land withi 
the Arctic and Antarctic circles respectively 
bears the same name. From the portrit 
which fronts the title-page, engraved on stam? 
by the academic hand of Mr. RB, J. ee] 
after a well-known sketch by Richm 
something may be gathered of the penettt 
tion, decision, firmness, and_benev 

which were the main features of Sir E. a 

character. The subsequent pages of the ‘ 

exhibit these qualities, together with 4 br 
of others, which combine to make one’ 
most exemplary and also attractive eseed 
that can be presented to the aes 
left for the guidance of outh. e ees 
tioned courage of the lad, his “ steadiné it 

Collingwood pronounced, his pro 
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 hment to household and family ties, his per- 
janeree spirit of enterprise, fortitude—the 
administrative qualities rought out in after 
life, and the reverence for divine things, which 
deepened into a pure, sincere, and, for the most 
unconventional piety—these must win 

the admiration of every one who has an, love 
for his race, or who professes faith in Christi- 
anity. Now, if anything be wanting—and 
we confess to have felt a certain deficiency 
even in this narrative—it is partly what we 
cannot expect a biographer, who is also a son, 
to supply. There is abundant evidence—the 
fact is even suggested in the preface—that 
the main aspect of the work is intended for 
those who were personally acquainted with 
Sir E. Parry, either in public or private, and 
who are interested. in knowing the circum- 
stances which led to the formation and de- 
velopment of a character they have been led 
to. admire or love. Confessedly, then, the 
work is, in this respect, eulogistic rather than 
critical: The details of this celebrated man’s 
actions come down to. us embalmed in the 
odours of affection, and are intended not so 
much for the impertinent gaze of the world, 
as for a dutiful tribute to private grief—an 
attempt to mitigate the bereavement of a per- 
sonal loss. To this extent the public has 
little to do with the labours of a biographer, 
especially when they have been conducted with 
so much good sense and feeling as by the Rev. 
Mr. Parry. It is easy to see the shoals which 
he has avoided—the temptation to associate 
the navigator’s name with one of the “ Church 
ies;” to adduce him as an example of a 
particular spiritual theory ; or to play him 
off against the Tractarians, for whose views 
itis clear he entertained no great afféc- 
fion; and by whom the odiwm theologicum 
might have been awakened in respect of 
his almost episcopal labours in Australia, 
where he himself tells us “he wrote one and 
preached two sermons every Sunday, chris- 
tened a great many children (some of them 
four years old), churched numbers of women, 
visited the sick, buried the dead.” But where 
we find the biography most at fault is in the 
occasional attempts that have been made to 
individualize the man. Enough we are told 
of his public acts, of his religious opinions, 
even of his habits of daily life ; but the magic 
bat of illumination, by which light is sud- 
enly thrown upon the prominences and into 
the recesses of character—the pregnant saying 
wrthe significant act—are wanting. Every 
Man, it is true, has not his Ana or his Table- 


talk, but every one has distinctive peculi- 
arities ; and these we seek for in vain. We 
can scarcely bring ourselves to believe that 


‘arry Was the creature of machineand method, 
the slave of custom, even in the expression of 
his devotional thoughts, which we should be 
here led to expect. Distinguished as he was 
from the mass in enterprise and. fame, we 
tong to learn also how he differed from them 
in the. outward manifestation of the noble 
spirit within. 
William Edward Parry, fourth son of Dr. 
Caleb Hillier Parry, a celebrated physician of 
was born in that city on the 19th Dec., 
1790. In 1803, when it was intended to bring 


him up to the medical rofession, through 
the jadgment and ‘iicttes of Miss a 
Wallis, near relative of the great Admiral, 
Ws future career was ultimately fixed to 
D that.of a sailor. He joined the Ville de 
i under Captain Ricketts, in June of 
ao It is recorded that, a few minutes 
he had found himself'on board the 





vessel, upon seeing a sailor descending from 
aloft, Parry sprung up the rigging, clambered 
to the mast-head, and thence waved his ca 
in triumph to those below. The sailors ad- 
mired his spirit, and told him he was “a fine 
fellow, and a true sailor, every inch of him.” 
The Ville de Paris was employed in watching 
the. French . coast. against. Bonaparte’s in- 
tended invasion, and on 22nd August, 1805, 
the vessel was engaged for a short time with 
one of the French squadron under Gan- 
theaume. Parry writes to his friends :— 

‘It certainly was the prettiest sight I ever saw 
in my life. It is astonishing how little fear one 
feels after the very beginning of an action. Every 
one is busy thinking of injuring, not of being 
injured.” 

We follow him next as midshipman on board 
the Tribune, in which capacity he was once 
made master of a French prize off the coast 
of Brittany :— 

‘*Such a charge was a position of no small gra- 
tification to a youngster of seventeen, and he 
always retained a lively recollection of the event. 
The cargo of the captured vessel consisted of salted 
sardines and French wines; and he used to relate, 
with his wonted humour, how. he. and his prize 
crew feasted on the former, till their excessive 
thirst drove them to the wine, as a dire necessity 
under the circumstances.” 

Thence he joined the Vanguard, and com- 
manded a gunboat in the Baltic. In 1810 he 
became a lieutenant. His quarters were ne t 
changed to the Alexandria, on board which 
he made his first. acquaintance with the Polar 
Sea, whilst cruising between Spitzbergen 
and North Cape. The Sceptre conveyed him 
to Halifax, where he was to join his new ship 
La Hogue. At that place he witnessed, in 
1813, the rejoicings consequent on the. Shan- 
non’s famous victory over the Chesapeake, and 
in the following spring we read of his. being 
engaged in a cutting-out expedition, under the 
command of Captain Coote, in the Connecti- 
cut river.. This adventure is related in Parry’s 
own words with:remarkable spirit and force. 
Thenceforward, however, he was destined to 
see no service of a warlike kind, for, after 
joining two or three men-of-war, without pro- 
motion, came at. length, in the year 1817, the 
appointment which founded his fortunes. 
He obtained the command of the Alexander 
discovery ship, under the orders of Com- 
mander John Ross in the Jsabella, for the 
purpose of exploring Baffin’s Bay, and ascer- 
taining the probabilities of a North-West 
passage. From this period his career is 
matter of history. Commander Ross returned, 
after vainly supposing that the western open- 
ing of Baffin’s Bay was sealed by a range of 
“Croker” mountains. Two years after, Parry 
himself, in command of the Hecla and Griper, 
explored Lancaster Sound, dissipated into 
thin air the theory of the “mountains,” and 
penetrated beyond 110° W. of Greenwich, 
thereby earning for himself and his crew the 
first share in the bounty granted by parlia- 
ment to those who should reach that degree 
of longitude. For this service he .was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city of Bath,and 
became a Fellow of the Royal Society. The 
second voyage of the Fury and Hecla followed 
in 1821. Captain Parrysurveyedalarge portion 
of coast, and explored the N.E. shoulder of the 
American continent, meeting on his way an 
interesting tribe of Esquimaux. The descrip- 
tion given by the captain of Iligliuk, the Es- 
quimaux woman, whose genius was 80 re- 
markably superior to that of the. rest of her 
race, will be read with renewed interest by 





those most familiar with the records of this 
voyage. On the return of the expedition 
Lord Melville offered to Parry the office of 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty. The third 
and last expedition in search of the North- 
West passage was undertaken in 1824. We 
abstain from entering into any of the details 
of these celebrated discoveries, which must be 
familiar to almost every reader, and the 
more so because the narrative before us is not 
a journal of Arctic discovery, but the history 
of a life. The following trait of character, 
however, may be extracted :— 

‘*His example was no less conspicuous in the 
contempt of fatigue and the power of endurance. 
‘I have known him,’ says the same seaman, who 
acted as his steward, ‘ pass hour after hour on the 
‘spike-plank’ without going below, in all weathers, 
often, for hours together, taking no refreshment of 
any kind, but a glass. of lemonade with one tea- 
spoonful of rum in it. Iwas often very nearly 
doubling the allowance, but, thinks I, he is, sure to 
find me out, he’s so sharp, and then he'll never 
trust me again, which I couldn’t bear!’ ” 


The Fury was left. stranded and water- 
logged on this expedition, and the Hecla 
brought home the disappointed navigators. 
On his return Parry resumed his duties as 
Hydrographer, and shortly after we hear of 
his marriage with Isabella Louisa, daughter 
of Sir John (afterwards Lord) Stanley of 
Alderley. On the 18th November, 1826, the 
Hecla was commissioned for Parry’s famous 
attempt to reach the Pole. These stirring 
adventures are briefly narrated, up to the 
time when the perseverance and enterprise of 
the commander were baffled by finding that 
the drift of the floe upon which his party 
were travelling; carried them back as far, 
sometimes further, in the day, than the dis- 
tance they had traversed on its surface. At 
the latitude of 82° 40’ 23” (having reached 82° 
45'a few days previously), the, highest ever 
attained by man, they turned their faces to 
the south. Captain Parry, on his return from 
this unexampled journey, set foot in Eng- 
land on the same day as Franklin returned 
from his Polar Expedition along the north 
coast of America, and they arrived at the 
Admiralty within ten minutes of each other ! 
Their meeting deserves a celebration from 
painting scarcely inferior to that of the Wel- 
lington and Blucher scene at La Belle Alli- 
ance. Shortly after Parry pays a visit to 
Prince Leopold at Claremont, to which he 
thus refers :-— 

‘¢ Claremont is a charming place, and I enjoyed 
myself extremely ..... I must not forget the 
little princess Victoria. She is what you would 
call a very dear and loveable child, with manners 
so ladylike and superior, that you would know her, 
at once, to be something more than an ordinary 
girl, and yet possessing all the innocent playfulness 
and simplicity of a child. She and her mother 
sat down quietly to the piano yesterday, after 
breakfast, and sang, with remarkable sweetness 
and taste, some beautiful German duets, and some 
Tyrolese airs, which I had not heard before.” 


In France he meets Cuvier, Louis Philippe, 
then Duke of Orleans, and Mademoiselle, his 
sister, and is everywhere a celebrity. The 
following incident, which occurred on his 
voyage home, is brought into startliig promi- 
nence by the recent fearful loss of the Violet 
packet on the Goodwins :— 

‘‘During the homeward passage. from Rotter- 
dam, his vigilance and skill were called into requi- 
sition, and proved, without doubt, the means of 
saving the steamer and all on board. The night 
was so dark and tempestuous, that many of the 
passengers refused to go below, until it was known 
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that Captain Parry had resolved to remain on 
deck ; and well was it for us that he did so. His 
practised eye soon discovered that the captain had 
mistaken the light on the Goodwin sands for that 
of the North Foreland light-house, so that the ship 
was rapidly hurrying towards those terrible shoals, 
and it required no little firmness on his own part 
to induce him to alter her course.” 


Notwithstanding this adventure, and with 
all the experience and vigilance of a Parry, 
it has required the loss of a steamer, with the 
destruction of every soul on board, to awaken 
the authorities to the necessity of making 
changes in order to prevent the recurrence of 
such a catastrophe. 

The next stage in the career of Captain 
(now Sir Edward) Parry, and D.C.L. of Ox- 
ford, was in a remote latitude, and under a 
southern sky. He was appointed Governor 
of the Australian Agricultural Company, his 
head quarters being Tahlee, half a mile west 
of Carrington, in the harbour of Port Ste- 
phens, ninety miles north of Sydney. His 
selection to this post was an admirable choice. 
Every quality of a mind which had been 
matured by the exercise of strict but kind 
discipline, by habits of methodical persever- 
ance, and inflexible decision, united to a 
sailor’s frankness and gaiety, and of a heart 
that was year by year more subject to the in- 
fluences of religion, and soothed by domestic 
and family ties—all these were devoted to the 
cause of rescuing human nature from its 
lowest degradation. The state of the colony 
round Port Stephens may be gathered from 
the following :— 





‘«There are,” wrote Lady Parry, ‘‘a great num- 
ber of natives about the place, and they have an 
encampment between us and the village, their huts 
being formed of two pieces of bark placed upright 
against each other. They appear to be very harm- 
less, quiet people, quite different from those near 
Sydney, who are so very bad and_ horrible looking. 
I cannot, indeed, say much as to the appearance 
of our natives, for they are all hideous, and none 
of them wear any clothing, except some of the 
women, who throw a blanket over their shoulders, 
when they can get one. I am now becoming 
rather more used to this, and I think I may even 
learn to admire a little native black child I often 
long for —-—— to see the small black things, 
running about like little imps.” 


The biographer adds :— 


“Owing to the neglected state of this part of 
the colony during the administration of Sir 
Edward’s predecessors, the condition of the free 
population, in a moral and religious point of view, 
was hardly superior to that of the ignorant 
savages by whom they were surrounded. Immo- 
rality and drunkenness prevailed to a fearful 
extent, schools were a thing unknown, and, at 
the first establishment of divine service, scarcely 
a score of persons were found willing to attend, 
and none of the women.” 


From such a picture we may turn to this, 
which describes the oasis in the moral desert, 
the household of Sir Edward Parry :— 


‘ An early dinner separated the business of the 
morning from that of the afternoon, for his official 
duties usually occupied him until tea-time, to which 
meal Mr. Ebsworth, or some of the officers, with 
whom Sir Edward was anxious to be on intimate 
terms, were often invited. The evening, if fine, 
would perhaps be spent on the lawn, in front of 
the verandah, where the spreading branches of .a 
large castor-oil tree afforded a pleasant shade. ‘‘ It 
is scarcely possible,’ are Mr. Ebsworth’s words, ‘to 
depict a more delightful family scene than the lawn 
before Tahlee, on a fine summer evening. Chairs 
for the elder portion of the family were placed 
around a table, on which were grapes, melons, and 
other fruits, which Sir Edward would dispense, 





not forgetting the children, who were usually 
playing about in the smooth grass. I never saw 
such happiness, nor do I ever expect to see it again 
in this world.’” 


Sir Edward returned to England in 1834, 
having found Port Stephens a wilderness, 
and left it a land of hope and promise. 
“Long,” says the author of‘ The Prisoners 
of Australia, “ will his name be remembered 
with love and reverence, for services which 
can never be requited by earthly reward.” 
His subsequent appointment as an Assistant 
Poor-Law Commissioner, an office he was 
obliged, from ill health, to resign; the death 
of Lady Parry, and Sir Edward’s subsequent 
marriage to Catherine Edwards, daughter of 
the Rev. R. Hankinson, Rector of Walpole, 
Lynn, and widow of Samuel Hoare, Jun., of 
Hampstead; his superintendence of the Cale- 
donian canal; his successive appointments to 
the Comptrollership of the Steam Machinery 
at the Admiralty, and to Haslar Hospital, 
are events which we can now only briefly 
enumerate. Nor can we do more than refer 
to a “ last” letter from Franklin to his friend, 
dated the 10th July, 1845, a letter upon which 
the biographer has abstained from making 
comments, and we would do likewise, know- 
ing that, as much for its own sake as from 
the events which have happened, it will sink 
deep into the hearts, and live in the memo- 
ries of all who can admire the noblest motives, 
and pity some ot the direst sufferings that 
have befallen humanity. An eloquent and 
affecting tribute to the memory of Franklin 
occurs at a later part of the volume. ; 

The closing chapters of Sir E. Parry’s life re- 
cord more and more minutely the development 
of hisreligious character,and the duties, almost 
as much clerical as lay, to which he devoted 
himself at Haslar. If Sir E. Parry had not 
been the chief of Arctic navigators, he might 
have been one of the best of English bishops. 
Amongst sailors, it need not be said, his in- 
fluence was unbounded; and his preaching 
appears to have been attended with remark- 
able results. 

But it seems that his line of conduct at Has- 
lar had exposed him to much censure, espe- 
cially among those who knew him only by 
report. Onhis appointment to the Governor- 
ship of Greenwich Hospital, therefore, in 1854, 
he appeared anxious to avoid giving unneces- 
sary offence, whilst he maintained what he 
considered to. be the consistency of his opi- 
nions. His position at Greenwich appears to 
have drawn the highest commendations from 
men of authority and independence of: cha- 
racter. Sir Edward Parry had succeeded to 
his admiral’s flag in 1852. In the’ summer 
of 1854, when the cholera was visiting Lon- 
don, the premonitory symptoms of the dis- 
order became manifest in his constitution. 
He was induced to try foreign travel, and 
ultimately died at Ems, on the 8th July, 
1855. 

Such are the outlines of the Life of one of 
the most distinguished men, and at the same 
time most able and active philanthropists our 
latter days have produced. Coming from the 
pen of a son, and intended in many particulars 
for a private circle of relations and religious 
friends, it could not, perhaps, have been 
written with more truth and delicacy. The 
merits of Sir Edward Parry’s career may 
some day be brought to a less partial tri- 
bunal, and be scanned with a bolder gaze ; 
but the deliberate judgment of future years 
will not vary much from the estimate of 





familiar friends, and the fame of his great ad- 


j.and adapted to lighter labours, than any I bal 





—— 
ventures will pale before the more Ueeh 
results accomplished by him in the eany ¢ 
humanity, and in the interests of religion syj 
virtue. 






































Valisneria ; or, A Midsummer. Day's Drea 
A Tale in Prose. By Mrs, Pfeiffer 
Longman and Co. ; 
‘“Wuar in the world,” we asked ourselres, 
and we fancy we hear many others asking 
first opening this singular book—what 
the world is Valisneria? Is it the name of 
a man or a woman, a river or a raft, a dainty 
or a dish, of the last new planet, or of thet 
new ribbon? Is it 
* A clip-winged griffin, or a moulting raven? 
A crouching lion, or a rampant cat?’ 
Or can it be but a strange name for astray 
name’s sake; a leaf from the book of the pr. 
pular divine who whilom fascinated the 
feminine portion of his audience by_his judi. 
cious employment of ‘ that swect word, Mes. 
potamia?’” Gentle reader. the ‘ Valisneria’ 
is none of these things. It is a species of 
water-lily, which Mrs. Pfeiffer thinks hs 
much right to be held an affecting emblem of 
fruitless constancy and devotion. For, she 
says, these flowers grow in groups, and, when 
one of the band has blossomed, nothing is 
more usual than to see another 
‘tear itself from its root in the ground, and ascend 
to the surface of the water, to bloom, and, as 
consequence of its rash devotion, to wither and die 
beside its mate.” 
This lovely little floral poem has supplied 
her with matter for an ingenious fiction and 
an unexceptionable moral—unexceptionable 
at least for those who wild draw a precept 
from everything, and are not content to think 
with Emerson that “ beauty is its own excuse 
for being.” Elegant, however, as the a 
thoress’s application of her story may be, 
and gracefully as she manages the humm 
personages she has invented to give i 
expression, the full display of her powers is 
reserved for the fanciful portion of her story, 
which, with some exceptions to be noticed 
presently, is singularly sweet, tasteful, and 
pathetic. We shall not anticipate the reader’ 
enjoyment by prematurely disclosing how 
Kate D’Eyncourt’s eyes were unsealed to 
discern the wonders of the world of flowes 
and their ministering genii, or how she was 
ermitted to watch the short life and shorter 
love of the Valisneria, of all “the feeblestand 
yet the favourite.” Such passages as the fl.’ 
lowing show what excellent use she made 
her opportunity when she had it:— 
“‘Seated on a flower-boat in the midst of the 
lake, was a creature the like of which Ishall never 
see again. The little maid—for it was in humm 
shape—rubbed her eyes, and appeared to be otly 
just awaking from a very deep sleep. Her face, 
neck, and arms were of the tint of the lily whenshe 
stands up erect and pure, blushing in the fareve 
gaze of the sun, and her long yellow bair fell in 
shining ripples around a form, fairer, more sul 

































































ever beheld until that moment. She wore | 
tunic, also of a very pure white, but the folds 
which shaded into a delicate green, and a 
bright violet colour might be discerned betweea 
the flakes of her golden hair, crossing 
shoulder and winding about her waist. \e 

‘When she had made an end of thrusting 
little dimpled knuckles into her eyes, and is 
about her, with those eyes wide open and fall 2 
sweet confidence, at the strange and ved th 
world spread out on every side, I percer ‘ 
the pretty orbs were of the same deep ie 
lake where it mirrored the sky ; but I 
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a Ct:t~—~S “ 
time to observe her longer in detail, for once fairly 
awake, her motions succeeded each other so rapidly, 
and were so expressive of her wonder and delight 
at all she was beholding as I could not help think- 
ing for the first time, that it was as much as I 
could do to watch and to follow her. Sy J 
«Tt was not until every petal of her flower-boat 
was in its place, with every blemish removed, and 
every beauty revealed, that the little Flower-spirit 
ceased from her active labours, and renewed the 
delightful contemplations which her sense of the 
more important duties demanded of her, had inter- 
rupted. Throwing herself then down in the boat, 
which vibrated and danced upon the water with 
the light shock, she commenced a vivid review of 
everything which came within her range of vision. 
Things great and small were equally the objects of 
her regard, for as I before mentioned, I was after- 
wards able to ascertain with certainty that all were 
alike new to the little maid, while nothing appeared 
wholly to take her by surprise. What struck me, 
when I saw her as she sat there, laughing, and 
clapping her hands in an ecstasy of delight, at the 
frolicsome endeavours of an unwieldy cockchafer, 
who attempted to soar aloft on four shabby-looking 
wings, which were insufficient to sustain his huge 
body in the air,—what struck me in her manner I 
repeat, as she watched these graceless aspirations, 
was, that absolutely without previous knowledge 
or experience, she should have been so completely 
alive to the humour of the situation, and have felt 
the disproportion between his bloated body and 
the little gauzy appendages he unfurled. But so 
it was, and this same quality of marvellous initia- 
tion I had occasion to observe in her throughout ; 
there may be some among my friends who will 
smile at the remark, but it seemed to me akin to 
the intuition of genius. The butterflies were so 
beautiful, that their first visible presence did seem 
to strike her for a moment with awe. ‘They were 
so large with their spread wings, and one of them, 
which came to congratulate her upon her advent 
among them, and on the spotless appearance of her 


- vessel, swept down so grandly through the ait, 


which broke into such rushing harmonies befére 
him, that she seemed quite overwhelmed, and half 
terrified by the honour, which she nevertheless 
_ upon for long after with a sort of tremulous 
pride,” 


Ifeverything were like this! But we are 
sorry to learn on Mrs. Pfeiffer’s undeniable 
authority, that the flower-sprites, far from 
being all Valisnerias, number among their 

Y pompous big-wigs, parasites, tale- 
hearers, flirts, and even (horrescimus refe- 
rentes) dowagers! There seems, in fact, to 

just as much mischief going on among 
them as among us mortals, or, if less per- 
verse, they are certainly more ridiculous. 
And their language! Who could have be- 
lieved that the aerial beings to whom a gar- 

n ought to be a universe, were in the habit 
of talking of “introductions to my mother,” 
_ answers verbal or inductive,” “ radiations 
M opposite directions,” and even “ wilful cen- 
tres of consciousness,” whatever these may 

Perhaps these sesquipedalianisms are 
result of the march of intellect, if so, we 

y wish that intellect would take pat- 
by a certain anonymous king of France, 
and march down again. The truth is, that 
on Pfeiffer's fancy is too refined to be able 

pense with some alloy—she is obliged to 
ise Something terrestrial to give substance to 
oe spiritual imaginings. This innate 
pre eness of her delicate genius is unconsci- 
y portrayed in her vignette, which re- 
Presents a sprite, lovely indeed, but by no 
means unsubstantial, spreading a pair of but- 
ier Wings manifestly far too dainty to raise 
ch the lily on which she reclines. 
» lowever, to part disapprovingly from 
“amiable a writer, we will we enothce pas- 








sage, which sirikes us as “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly :’— 

‘*When they had been as happy and foolish, 
and tender, and uninteresting to any but them- 
selves, for a time as it was possible to be, they 
began to calm down a little, and to listen quietly, 
but with a flood of grateful feeling, to the sweet 
voices of the winds as they vibrated through the 
interstices of the leaf, and made such harmonies 
to their delicate perceptions of sound, as formed a 
fitting accompaniment to the epithalamium of their 
primitive hymen. 

‘* Deeper and deeper waxed the shades of even- 
ing, but still like a star glimmering through the 
twilight shone the golden hair which was parted 
over Néria’s brow. The happy pair pressed closer 
together,—they loved the darkness which closing 
up an avenue of the external sense, surrendered 
them more completely to each other. Then also 
the approach of night was so solemn ; the air felt 
so rarified and so pure, and the thought ascended 
through it so freely to those wondrous worlds, 
hung out in space like lamps, to light the faltering 
soul upon its way towards the Infinite. One of 
these far-off lights sent a trembling beam through 
the opening of the dome which enlosed the lovers, 
and as they looked up to it, and then turned their 
already familiar faces to each other, they felt that 
they were not left solely to the might of their 
mutual love, but that a Power was above it, as 
above them, which was so great that it could care 
for the humblest ! 

‘‘They were beautiful these glad hours of dark- 
ness, that they passed alone, every feeling of their 
hearts in accord with the grateful hymn which rose 
up on every side of them ; their love a religion, 
their religion love.” 


Yet one more extract, full of feeling and 
poetry :— 

‘Still paler and paler grew the face of Valis, 
and the lips with which he uttered inarticulate 
words ; and still closer was the clasp of his heavy 
arms over.the unresisting form of Néria. The sky 
appeared to be receding as they looked: the noon- 
day sun, and the trees which were weeping over 
them—they were leaving them all. ‘The three fair 
sisters were approaching the spot. Néria waved 
them a smiling farewell, and then turned from 
them, from the sky, from the sun, and the whole 
bright world, to her dying lord. He was cold, and 
still, and marble pale, but his heart was yet beat- 
ing, and his eyes were fixed on her. 

*©¢Tt is dark,’ he murmured, ‘cold and dark, 
dear love. Come closer, for I cannot see thee,— 
let me warm thee in my heart ; thus, thus,—dark- 
ness shall not harm thee, cold shall not reach thee 
here!’ One happy bound of his faithful heart, as 
he pressed her more closely against it, and Valis 
was at peace for ever from his stormy joys and 
sorrows. 

“The weight of the lifeless arms still pressed 
upon the widowed Néria, as her tears flowed over 
his inanimate breast. Deeper and deeper they 
drew her down into the lake; he had sunk beneath 
the waters, they now flowed over her, they wetted 
her hair, they drenched her garments, they deafened, 
they blinded her, they mingled with her tears, and 
finally closed over, and made her a quiet grave, 
where she reposed for ever in the arms of her 
beloved. 

‘¢Their requiem was the solemn chorus of the 
wind, which, as it swept over the place where they 
had been, murmured for ever to those who com- 
prehended its strain, the story of the life, love, 
and death, of these two fair Spirits of the Lake.” 

It does not seem to us a small thing to 
write a good fairy tale. Whoever does so 
must possess no little share of imagination, 
fancy, taste, invention, feeling, and re- 
finement—in other words, nearly all the 
highest qualities of the poet and the artist. 
Mrs. Pfeiffer gives ample indications of the 
presence of all then good gifts, and so, with 
all its drawbacks, ‘her book is truly pleasing 
and genuine. She may write a better one 





yet, if, considering that no one need ever be 
afraid of being too poetical, she sedulousl 
eschews what Sir John Chester would call 
the remotest possible indications of a tendency 
to prose ; if, bearing in mind that brevity is 
the soul of wit, she carries a pruning-knife 
for every superfluous word; if, finally, she 
can compass a little more ease in the manage- 
ment of her dialogue. The prize proposed 
for the successful narrator of her class is well 
worth the earning. Perrault’s tales of beau- 
ties and beasts are still the delight of the 
most innocent of readers, long after the con- 
temporary tomes of Scudery and Co. have 
been laid in the tomb of all the Capulets, 
—or, at least, would have been, had it been 
possible to make room ‘for them. 





The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles 
James Napier, G.C.B. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
W. Napier, K.C.B. In Four Volumes. 
Vols. I. and II. Murray. 

[Seeond Notice. ] 

THE farther the reader advances in this work, 

the more reason he will have to complain of 

the indiscretion and want of judgment of the 
editor. The first volume is excellent. It 
relates the youth and early campaigns of Sir 

Charles, is crowded with exciting incidents, 

and carries us over fifty-six years of the life. 

The whole of the second volume embraces 

only five years, and two subjects—the com- 

mand in the northern district during the 

Chartist agitation of 1839 and 1840, and the 

campaigns in Scinde down to 1843. The 

disproportion is glaring with reference to 
time, but still more so with reference to the 
comparative value of the matter. The work 
consists chiefly of the journals and notes of 

Sir Charles, and of numerous extracts from 

his private and official correspondence, em- 

bracing a multitude of trivial details and 
repetitions, the interest of which has lon 

been absorbed in issues that have waa 
into history. The Chartist movements in the 
north, for example, everywhere treated by 

Sir Charles as being, in a military point of 

view, preposterous and contemptible, oceupy 

nearly half the volume, and might have been 
dismissed with advantage in lessthan aquarter 

of the space. The affairs of Scinde, covering a 

period of three years, fill up the remainder, to 

be continued in the third volume ;—although 

Sir William Napier long since published an 

independent history of his brother’s adminis- 

tration of that country, concerning which, 
moreover, blue books and controversial pam- 
phlets abound for such oriental politicians as 
happen still to feel any curiosity in the subject. 

We are afraid that this indiscriminate use of 

the raw material of biography will be fatal 

to the popularity of a work which, by careful 
condensation, might have been rendered per- 
manently and universally attractive. 

The odd way in which the whole is divided 
and sub-divided into Epochs and Periods, 
adds perplexity to weariness. We have in 
vain endeavoured to penetrate the rationale of 
this apparently systematic distribution of the 
events of a soldier’s life. The termination of 
the second volume brings us to the Ist Period 
of the 14th Epoch. Some of the Epochs are 
broken up into seven, and others into eight 
Perieds, so that the two volumes embrace, 
probably, ninety Periods. Design there cer- 
tainly is here; but the object is inscrutable. 
Had the narrative been divided into lunar 
months, it would have been quite as intelli- 
gible, and, we suspect, quite as much to the 
purpose. 
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Nevertheless, be patient and read the 
volumes steadily, and you cannot fail to dis- 
cover many passages that will reward you 
for your pains. We will indicate a few of 
the principal features. 

In our former notice we alluded to certain 
superstitions in the character of Sir Charles 
Napier, which appeared early in life, showing 
themselves in ‘the’ notice which he took of 
that class of occurrences commonly called 
“eoincidences,” in ‘his faith in numbers, as a 
species of destiny, and other similar articles 
of belief. As he advanced in years, these 
traits, which evidently “grew with his 
growth” and “strengthened with his 
strength,” became developed still more 
broadly, and we find him, upon the verge of 
sixty, constantly instituting points of com- 
parison between his past and present fortunes, 
and summing up the events which happened 
to him on the recurrence of particular sea- 
sons, or, as the astrologers of old would have 
described it, under the influence of particular 
stars. He never omits an “anniversary,” and 
always enters it in his diary with a reflection 
of some kind illustrative of his private 
feelings. Thus, on the 10th of August, 1839, 
when he was in his fifty-eighth year, he 
writes :-— 

“My birthday! What recollections! At my 
age no man of sense can value life, or anything in 
it except quiet. Oh! quiet, blessed quiet! to be 
80 is to: be as happy'as we can be in this life. All 
my thoughts are now to get éasiest out of life, and 
with least pain to'my life.” 

This aspiration for quiet is frequently 
repeated ; yet few’ men passed through a 
career of greater excitement, or seemed less 
capable of enjoying repose, so strangely is the 
outward life sometimes contradicted by the 
secret yearnings of nature. 

Again comes a crowd of recollections on 
another memorable day, leading to the same 
desire for rest :-~ 


“ Anniversary of the day George and William 
were wounded near Condeixa’in “Portugal ; my 
head too was then still tied up from my Busaco 


wound. Time flies! Take 1811 from 1840 and 
29 years remain!» Oh Cocker! Cocker! We 
were three active chaps then. I was 28, George 
26, William 25. And now! Och hone! 57, 55, 
541!!! I command half England. George rules 
the Cape, and we are both knights commanders of 
the Bath. William is a companion of the order 
and finishes his History this month. This" is ‘not 
bad, but what good is it? A few years and we 
are gone, forgotten! Yet! is it pain to ‘go ‘to 
those who went before ?” 


Some of the reflections suggested by the 
“anniversaries” throw a strong light upon 
the mental character of the writer. Here 
are two or three examples :— 


*« Thisisthe anniversary of Fuentes Onoro ! What 
is glory, why do we love it, why love those who 
fought by our side in those dread contests of Spain ? 
Aye! love even those who fought against us, 

at a fond bond of union is throat-cutting. Yea! 
verily we love it, and devilish queer animals we are 
Geers. es UR 

**My Elizabeth’s birthday. What is this world, 
and what are we? Memory! ‘Oh thou racker of 
the heart, thou tearer up of times past, thou ‘pic: 
turer of things never more to be seen, of faces no 
more to greet, voices no more to be heard! Yet 
but for their remembrance how terrible would be 
death! This makes man fearless. * * * 

‘*The anniversary of my father’s birthday. It 
is also that on which Marshal Ney set me free at 
Corunna. Oh, time! time! ou shark which 
swalloweth all! How many were alive then who 
we can meet no more on earth! But can men 
think that so we part, that all we love s#e'but 


figures in a hurried dream? Nonsense! we must 
meet again, or how could the brain bear the weight 
of memory if the hope of futurity did not come to 
its relief? There is a mystery, and death un- 
ravels it.” 

On another occasion, the anniversary of the 
Coa, he exclaims :—“ This is the world! If 
we could see before usa few years, how brave 
men would be ; how fearless of death.” The 
reasoning in many of these cases is’ exceed- 
ingly shallow, and the feelings brought into 

lay are generally either morbid or jejune. 

t is evident that moral philosophy was not 
his line, and that his true business in life, 
after all, was fighting. That he had a private 
sentimental bias, and, incredible as it may 
appear,some ambition to come outasa novelist, 
we gather from his own journals. He actually 
wrote a romance, and sent it to the late Mr. 
Colburn, as we learn from the following 
entry, written in his fifty-seventh year, in the 
midst of the Chartist riots :—‘Colburn has 
my romance, Harold, but I can’t get an 
answer from him!” A year afterwards he 
writes—“TI cannot get my romance from 
Colburn.” What has become of it? A 
romance by the conqueror of Scinde would 
make a sensation. 

One of his reminiscences deserves to be 
separated from the rest, for the sake of the 
incident it records :— 

** Anniversary of Busaco, in which I was shot 
through the stem and George through the stern: 
that was burning the family candle at both ends. 
I was on horseback and the shot stunned me; 
black shadows came across my eyes, my sight 
went, I reeled in the saddle and fell: my cousin 
Charles picked me up and then the blood gushed 
from where the ball had entered: it was supposed to 
have lodged in my brain and that I was a slain man. 
I could not see or speak, but heard—Poor Napier, 
after all his wounds, he is gone at last. I felt 
obliged by this regret, but hoped they would not 
bury me, being still all alive and bent upon living. 
The observation made me uneasy though, for when 
a fellow shows no life they are sometimes on a field 
of battle over quick in burying him; so with a 
slight twist I intimated, alive but not merry.” 


Throughout a life illuminated by acts of 
daring, perhaps there are not many moré 
jeiniaiten le instances of his courage than that 
of undertaking an onerous staff tame 
in India, at a period of extraordinary diffi- 
culty, in his sixtieth year. He, too, who was 
so fond of ease and quiet! He thus, says Sir 
William,spoke of the journeyin after years :— 

‘*When I look back to the desperation which 
made me come to India at 60 years of age, and on 
the dreadful journey to Marseilles with so many 
women, I feel how strong is my love for my girls; 
had I then ‘died not a farthing was left for them. 
My passage to Suez was paid beforehand perforce, 
and my pockets were empty; all I possessed was 
expended on the journey, and the illness of one of 
us would have forfeited the whole by keeping us 
behind the steamer at Marseilles!’ It was one of 
those bold adventures which amount to rashness, 
but my resolution was to risk all for my girls." At 
Bombay the purser received my last money, a bill 
for 5002. in payment of the voyage frdm Suez, and 
returned 2/.!- Happy was I to end that long, 
long journey of danger to me.” 

The state of affairs in India at the time of 
his arrival was sufficient to alarm any man 
who, like Sir Charles, was unacquainted with 
the country and the people, and was about to 
be called to a position of command and grave 
responsibility. Elphinstone’s army had just 
béen cut to pieces on the disastrous retreat 
from Cabool, ‘and Sale was shut up in Jel- 
lalabad, almost without a hope of succour. 
Scinde, to use Napier’s expression, was 











« growing troublesome,” and Lord 


borough determined to send him 
having, in the first instance, desired him} 
transmit a statement of his views as to why 
ought to be done to re-establish the glory ¢ 
the British arms in Affghanistan, 
missive drawn up’ in answer to this requis 
tion is brief, but clear and emphatic; | 
urges the relief df Sale as the first operation 
and points out the plan of a campaign 
which he thinks it can be effected. "A décid 
success he considers “imperative.” Of the 
war itself, in common with every ration 
and experienced soldier, he disapproved 1 
he was of Polonius’s opinion, that, having one 
entered on the quarrel, it should be bravely 
borne. “This war in Affghanistan,” be 
writes to Lord Ellenhorough, “ is too fara 
to be carried on without a frightful 

ture, and yet, if not carried on with vigour,it 
had better be given up ; languid wars amouit 
to defeat, and end in defeat !” : 

His new command appears to have been 
definite at first only with reference ‘to thé 
extent of ground over which he was ‘to exe 
cise authority, but not as to the nature of th 
operations, single or combined, in which | 
was to be engaged. “My command,” he 
writes in his journal, “is to extend from the 
Kojuck pass to the Indus at Bukkur, and 
down to the sea: what to do is not said;’ 
and a little farther on he adds, “ My design 
and hope is to find excuses for acting on my 
own responsibility, and going right before 
there is time to set me wrong!” He wasnét 
long in finding the excuses he wanted. His 
position amongst the Ameers of Scinde soon 
rendered him familiar with the cunning 
trickery, and vices of the native character, 
and he had no sooner got his “welcome ’ 
responsibility’ “all on his own shoulders,’ . 
than he laid down a plan for crushing the 
rebéllious sons and nephews of Roostum 
Khan, who had’ collected’ their' hordes at 
different places, but especially at  certait 
strongholds in the heart of the desert. 

“« My plans are fixed to march to the edge of the 
desert, or as far in as water can be found; then 
encamp, select five hundred of the strongest Buro- 
peans and natives, mount them on camels, and 
load all my other camels with water except a 
to carry half rations. My camel battery also shall 
go, and as many irregular horse as it will be pre 
dent to take, and then slap upon Emaum Ghurin 
the heart of the desert: if it surrenders good; if 
not it shall have such a hammering as will make fir 
fly out of its eyes.” 

The movement here laid down is union 
edly one of the boldest ever attempted ; an 
the brilliant success with which it was ex 
cuted produced from the Duke of Wellington 
the following panegyric—the best erifesm 
that can be pronounced upon the achieve- 
ment :— 

“Sir Charles Napier’s march upon Emaum 
Ghur is one’ of thé nsoet curious military po 
which I have ever known to be performed, or have 
ever perused an account of in my life. bord 
his troops through the desert against hostile forces; 
he had his guns transported under circumstances 
of extreme difficulty and in a manner the most ex 
traordinary, and he cut off a retreat of the ca 
which rendered it impossible for them ever 
gain their position.” ‘ 

A glance at this memorable march will 
fully justify the Duke’s high praise. f the 
Charles was quite aware of the danger © pe 
undertaking ; but he argued that pew rs 
man went another could go, and that ges 
could prove to the Ameers that the vonld 
was no longer a safe retreat, Scinde 
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jet. His intention was to move 
scary vith three thousand men, but it 
being reported to him by the explorers that 
i would be impossible to find water for that 
number, he resolved to make the attempt 
with five hundred. Everything was against 
him: © The enemy were better provided with 
camels; their horsemen swarmed in thousands 
on the edge of the waste ; and Emaum Ghur, 
the fortress to be reached, contained a gar- 
rison four times the strength of the expedi- 
tionary force. And, in dition to all this, 
there was the ever-impending danger that the 
wells would be poisoned. The march through 
the sands is exhibited in brief graphic snatches, 
from which we take a few passages :— 

« «Twenty-four miles in the desert. This part, 
which has never been before penetrated by Euro- 
peans, is sandy, with brushwood, tamarisks chiefly, 
and another shrub without leaves, a blighted-look- 
ing bush. ' Ali Moorad comes with me, and old 
Roostum, rogue as well as fool, has sent his son 
tomy camp.’ The old Ameer, flying from eS 
had encamped with'seven thousand armed Beloo- 
chees and some guns within the desert, designing 
to join his son in'due time: he was, to his surprise 
and terror, thus suddenly overtaken by the general.” 

On the next day he writes :-— 

“A short march, plenty of water, road heavy, 
country covered with jungle, but there are trees, 
and therefore probably a substratum of soil. The 
upper sand is full of sea-shells, cockles, muscles, 
and the spiral unicorn’s horn shell. Air delight- 
ful, not a man sick,” 

Two days afterwards they arrive at a 
“punch-bowl,”’ a small plain in the hills, 
without an opening. From this point we 
continue the diary up to the arrival at the 
fortress :— 

“Our march to-morrow begins with a very steep 
sand-hill, and very deep ; so I turned out the 22nd 


soldiers this evening and they run the guns. up, it 
with chéers in five minutes, though from bottom 


to top is not less than four bundred yards! What 
fellows British soldiers are! all laughing and joking, 
and such strength! We all thought it such ‘a job 
that dinner was put off an hour, thinking there 
would be two of labour: the faith of the Ameers will 
vanish, the spell has been broken in five minutes! 
_ “January 10th, Mitree.—A wild place, very 
little food for camels; one well which we ex- 
hausted quickly, but plenty on the camels: im- 
mense sand-hills like the ridges of a sea, passed 
with much labour, but we got the guns over. 

“January 11th, Puddree.—Another wild place, 
one well which soon failed, but plenty of water on 
° camels: more sand-hills and hard labour to get 

long, 

“Sannary 12th, Emaum Ghur !—Desperate 
sand-hills, the whole march of ten miles over a sea 
of sand! The fortress evacuated !” 

Of the fortress itself we have a short 
— — 

“This fortress is exceedingly strong against an 
force without artillery, the walls forty feet high, ma 
tower fifty feet, and all built of burnt bricks. It 
38 8 square ‘with round towers, and’ surrounded by 
—o wall fifteen’ feet high, lately built with 

view of opposing us I helieve. Within was a 
Vast quantity of powder, distributed in ‘various 
oe a8 ten 4 80 as to be concealed : thereare 
teal patsy nee but against heavy guns 

The state of sand, so to speak, i i 

[ , ak, in which the 
soldiers found themhelves. in: this centre of 

a waste, is well described’ :— 

ur eyes are full of sand, ears full of sand, 
noses full, mouths full, and teeth grinding sand! 
Each between our clothes and skins to scour the 
ba into gold-beater’s leaf, one’ might as well 
from asand paper shirt. Our shoes are in holes 
thet apes and we walk as if we had supplied 
with sand-boxes; our meat is all sand, 

on an average every man’s teeth have been 





ground down the eighth of an inch, according to 
his appetite.” 

Having blown up the fortress of Emaum 
Ghur, as a measure of necessary precaution, 
Napier returned upon his track, after having 
accomplished an achievement which, without 
bloodshed, struck more fear into the enemy 
than half-a-dozen ordinary defeats. 

Of the decisive battle of Meeanee, memor- 
able in those campaigns, Napier furnishes a 
curt but striking picture :— 


‘“We beat them John at Meeanee: the battle 
was terrible. I afterwards rode over the horrid 
field and questioned my conscience: this blood is 
on the Ameers not on me! HowI escaped Heaven 
knows, I do not. We were for three hours‘and a 
half only one yard apart, man to man: fearful odds, 
and they fought like heroes. Covered by their 
shields they run upon us sword in hand with des- 
perate fury, but down they went under the musket 
and bayonet : all fought hand to hand.” 

Again, in his journal :— 

“Tn the battle I rallied the 22nd twice, and the 
25th N. I. three times, when giving way under the 
terrible pressure ; all the officers behaved well, but 
had I left the front one moment the day would 
have been lost ! many know this. Had I not been 
there some other would have done the same ; but 
being there, and having rallied them, to have gone 
to another point would have lost all; for while I 
was there no one felt responsible, no one dashed on 
like Teesdale of the 25th and McMurdo, I mean 
those immediately about me. We ought to have 
gone slap over the bank, and had the 22nd been 
old soldiers they would have done so: but such 
young lads were amazed, they knew not what to 
do, and the swordsmen in such masses making at 
them, covered by their shields, were very ugly! 
Well, it was a fearful fight! I feel now frightened 
at my own boldness, but having worked my courage 
up to try have been successful. The 22nd gave me 
three cheers after the fight, and one during it. 
Her majesty has no honour to give that can equal 
that, if indeed she gives me any. I do not want 
any, none at least but what awaits a victor from 
history. I shall be glad though of a medal with 
the officers and soldiers ; sharing with them will be 
an honour of more value to me than any other that 
can be given.” 

After this battle came forward Roostum 
Khan, and the other princes, and “ laid their 
jewelled swords at the conqueror’s feet.” 
They were worth thousands, but he returned 
them to their owners. And now follows the 
crown of his triumph, with a tinge in it of 
that superstitious feeling which haunted him 
upon all occasions :— 

“‘ Nineteen long letters from Lord Ellenborough! 
He has made me Governor of Scinde, with addi- 
tional pay; and he has ‘ordered the captured guns 
to be cast into a triumphal column, with our names. 
I wish he would let me go back to my wife and 
girls, it would be more to me than pay and’ glory 
and honours: eight months now away from them, 
and my wife’s strange dream realized! This is 
glory! is it? Yes! Nine princes have surren- 
dered their swords to me on fields of battle, and 
their kingdoms have been conquered by me and 
attached to my own country. I have received the 
government of the conquered province, and all 
honours are paid to me while living in mine enemy’s 
capital! ‘Well, all the glory that can be desired is 
mine, and I care so little for it, that the moment I 
can all shall be resigned to live quietly with my 
wife and girls: no honour‘or riches repays me for 
absence from them. ‘Otherwise this sort of life is 
life to me, is agreeable, as it may enable me to do 
good to these poor people. Oh! if I can do one 
good thing to serve them where so much blood has 
been shed in accursed war I shall be happy. May 
I never see another shot fired ! horrid, horrid war! 
Yet, how it wins upon and hardens one when in 
command. No young man can resist the tempta- 
tion, I defy him, but thirty and sixty are different.” 


The “ dream,” says Sir William, “ was this 
While living at Caen a vivid one [?] showed 
her that he would be rich and powerful, and 
have a great name! and that the scene of his 
aggrandizement would be India!” 

‘We may now contemplate Napier at the 
height of his power in the government of 
Scinde, looking back upon the career which 
placed him there, and congratulating himself, 
as he had a right to do, upon his repeated re- 
fusal of the costly presents, including large 
sums of money, which had been offered to 
him at different times by the Ameers, and 
upon the fact that he had throughout these 
wars shed no blood with his own hand :— 

“T have had nearly all the chiefs of Scinde in 
this room laying their swords at my feet, which 
would, if taken, make a rich armoury, all having 
gold scabbards and each worth full 1007. Cer- 
tainly I could have got thirty thousand pounds 
since coming to Scinde, but my hands do not want 
washing yet, our dear father’s sword which I wore 
in both battles is unstained, even with blood, for I 
did not kill any one with my own hand. I rode 
pistol in hand and might have shot a Belooch, but 
thought someone else would, and as he did not rush 
at me let him alone: a 22nd soldier killedhim. At 
Dubba I got them into a better spirit, but at 
Meeanee, as the soldiers said, ‘the shambles had i 
all to themselves.’” 

We have not touched upon any of the pas- 
sages in which both Sir Charles and Sir 
James speak of the conduct of Sir James 
Outram in these affairs, because we think the 
interest of the controversy is worn out, and 
the spirit in which it is here revived some- 
what too fierce and vindictive. At first Sir 
Charles entertained the highest opinion of 
Outram’s abilities and knowledge of the 
country, and even ventured to remonstrate 
against Lord Ellenborough’s personal objec- 
tions to that officer ; and it iscurious toobserve 
how all these remarks, full of warm praise 
and expressions of confidence, are afterwards 
crossed, when Napier came to hold a different 
opinion, by such commentaries as these :— 
“How Outram humbugged me ! But how could 
I believe that all he was telling me was false f 
utterly false!” We have passed over this 
part of the work insilence, because we do not 
consider it a very creditable mode of criti- 
cising the conduct, right or wrong, of public 
men; and we cannot help thinking how effec- 
tively the Ameers, whom we censure so 
severely for their divisions and treacheries 
amongst themselves, might now retort upon 
us, should they ever happen to see this book. 





The Egyptians in the Time of the Pharaohs, 
By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, F.RS. 
With an Introduction to the Study of 
Eeyptian Hieroglyphics, by Samuel Birch. 
Bradbury and Evans. 

Atrnoven the remarkable discoveries at 

Nineveh and other places in the East have 

of late divided the attention of antiquaries, 

there is no risk of the interest being abate 

in the wonders of ancient Egypt. We must 
ever turn with curiosity to the monuments of 
that land, which occupies so large a space in 
the early annals of the world, and is asso- 
ciated so closely with the most memorable 
events both of sacred and secular history. 

Before the era ascribed by received opinion 

to the Argonautic expedition and the Trojan 

war, Egypt was a mighty nation, and, when 

Troy was taken, the kingdom of the Pharaohs 

had already passed its meridian, and was fall- 

ing from its high estate. Few written records 





survive to attest the greatness of Egyptian 
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power and the advanced state of Egyptian 
civilization, but these are presented in more 
striking characters on the monumental re- 
mains of the country, and in the antiquities 
which now abound in our museums. The 
story of Egypt has been traced as far back as 
four thousand years, and not only the public 
annals, but the domestic life and social insti- 
tutions of this ancient people, are better 
known than those of many nations of far more 
recent times. The.materials for studying 
their wonderful history are also unusually 
abundant and accessible, and nowhere to 
greater advantage than in the collections of 
the British Museum and the Crystal Palace. 
As a companion to the official catalogues and 
handbook of the latter institution, the present 
volume has been prepared by Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson, who in his work on the ‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,’ haa 
already given much popular information on 
the subject. The temples and the tombs are 
the two great sources of our knowledge of 
ancient Egyptian life, and it is from the latter 
that the chief light has been thrown on the 
domestic customs and manners of the people. 
To these the work is confined, only brief re- 
ference being made to the history and reli- 
gious and political institutions of Egypt under 
the Pharaohs. 

The paintings on the tombs supply ample 
illustrations of the occupations, dresses, cere- 
monies, and amusements of all classes of the 
community, while the objects deposited in 
them attest the advanced state of many 
branches of manutacture and of industrial art. 
There is an alabaster vase brought from 
Thebes by Lord Prudhoe, and now im the 
museum at Alnwick Castle, containing oint- 
ment in perfect preservation, though the age 
is known, from the hieroglyphics on the sarco- 
phagus in which it was found, to be above 
three thousand years. In the same museum 
there is a’ seal of hard stone, of the remote age 
of. Osirtasen, more than two thousand years 
before our era.. Impressions of seals on clay, 
marked also by the fibres of the cloth or of 
the papyrus to which they were attached, 
bearing the name of Thothmus III., are 
not uncommon, “which,” says Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, “ with some others of a still older 
date; show how erroneous it is to cite those 
from Nineveh for great antiquity, or as a 
proof of the early use of clay seals.” Some 
of the articles found in the tombs have un- 
usual interest from their association with the 
Mosaic records. There are paintings also of 
objects conspicuous in Jewish history and in- 
stitutions. 

“The figure of Truth always holds a remarkable 
position in these scenes. She had a double capacity, 
as Truth and Justice, and her name Thmei appears 
to be the origin of the Hebrew Thuwmmim, which 
is translated ‘Truth’ in the Septuagint, and which 
in its plural form well accords with the double 
character of the Egyptian Thmei. She is also the 
Greek Themis. She is sometimes figured ‘ with her 
eyes closed,’ and sometimes (as Diodorus also 
describes her) ‘without a head.’ A further re- 
semblance of the figure of Truth to the Thummim 
of the Jews was in its being worn by the Egyptian 
judge, and a breastplate is’ represented which 
seems to accord with both the Urim and Thum- 
mim ; the other figure composing it being the sun, 
and Urim signifying ‘lights.’ ” 

The frequent representation of the last 
judgment,'and of the state of the righteous 
and wicked after death, renders it the more 
remarkable that the writings of Moses refer 
so sparingly to the future life. Bishop War- 
burton, as is well known,’ in his “Divine 


Legation of Moses,’ denies that future rewards 
or punishments form any part of the Mosaic 
economy. That he has carried to excess his 
argument for this theory is now generally 
admitted, and the wisdom of the actual 
amount of revelation on the subject is recog- 
nised, in considering the national scope of the 
laws and doctrines delivered to the Hebrew 
people. Besides, had there been more in the 
books of Moses in accordance with the pic- 
torial mythology of Egypt, the enemies of 
divine revelation would have alleged that he 
had. derived his religious system from the 
priests of the country where he passed his 
youth. Enough is seen, however, in these 
monumental records to confirm the truth of 
the Hebrew books. The familiar account of 
the employment of the Jewish people in 
brick-making is referred to by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, but with a learned discrimination 
that has not always been exhibited by scrip- 
ture commentators. 


‘«The use of bricks baked in the sun was uni- 
versal throughout the country ; and the govern- 
ment, taking advantage of the general want, 
secured a monopoly of them ; so that bricks with- 
out an official stamp of the king, or of some 
licensed authority, could neither be made nor sold. 
It was on this account that the Jews, and 
various captives taken in war, were employed in 
such numbers to make bricks for the Pharaohs ; 
and the representation of the whole process pre- 
served in a tomb at Thebes is doubly interesting 
from its according so exactly with the account 
given in Exodus, and from its having been painted 
at ‘the very time when the Israelites were in 
Egypt. For though the Asiatic captives there 
represented are said to be so employed ‘at Thebes,’ 
and cannot therefore be Jews, as some have sup- 
posed, still the task-masters, the tale of bricks, 
the straw brought to mix with the clay, and the 


accordance with the Bible account, as to bea 
complete illustration of it. We may therefore look 
upon it with full interest, without the necessity 
of a forced identity, and claim for it an importance 
far beyond that of the ordinary paintings in the 
tombs.” 


In describing the diet of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, one of the enactments of the Hebrew 
legislator is remarkably illustrated. After 
recounting the dishes most in request at an 
Egyptian dinner, it is added :— 

‘* Even black-puddings were not only tolerated, 
but were fashionable ; and when the throat of the 
ox was, as usual, cut nearly from ear to ear, the 
blood was caught to make a dish which was 
thought worthy of figuring in the kitchen of King 
Remeses. The mode of cutting the throat is still 
required, by Moslem law, in Egypt; but to eat 
the blood is unlawful. It was this custom of the 
country they had just left that made the Hebrew 
legislator so often warn the Israelites against 
eating the blood of animals; for while some of 
the Mosaic laws were in accordance with the patri- 
archal habits of their forefathers, many were 
directly introduced in order to correct abuses they 
had adopted during their sojourn in Egypt.” 


The Egyptians have commonly been re- 
garded as a people of grave and sombre 
manners, as might be expected from the 
representations being chiefly taken from places 
of worship or of burial. Further discoveries 
have revealed abundant proof of the variety 
of their amusements, and even the sacred 
associations of the tombs have not checked the 
occasional humour of the painters. 


‘*One very usual subject in the tombs is the 
reception of guests at a party; and Egyptian 
artists, fully alive to caricature, have sometimes 
shown that the little follies of gossip, display of 
finery, and conceit, were as common in those days 





whole details of the picture are in such exaet’} | 





. . . 
as in later times. Here, a man of fu: 


arriving in his curricle long after the loc pad 
are assembled, thinks to increase his 

by this affectation, as well as by the n ‘ 
his attendants and running footmen ; there, 
examine, with the eyes of envy or curiosity. i 
jewellery of a neighbour ; and the profusion of gu 
and silver vases set out on the sideboard, prod 
bytheirutter uselessness on the occasion, thatlorg 
display alone procured them a place in the fesiy 
chamber. In another place, the consequence 
the master and mistress of the house is indicated 
by the submissive obeisance made to them byt 
dancers and musicians hired to entertain the cop. 
pany ; and as the principal people who gave thes 
entertainments were of the priestly class, we lem, 
that however they might lecture the people on the 
propriety of considering this life a mere passagetp 
a future state, and of mortifying their appetitestn 
pleasure, they were themselves by no mem 
averse to the good things of this world, ani 


enjoyed their comforts like the rest of the com 
munity.” 

Among the Egyptian antiquities there ar 
none which can be referred to the earliest 
period of migration to the valley of the Nik 
and which might throw light on questions of 
ethnology and remote history. All the 
remains have a sameness of character, er- 
cepting the changes in the size of the temples 
or the luxury of the private houses, cons- 
quent upon advancement in wealth and 
civilization. In other respects they wer 
much the same under the early and late 
Pharaohs. We find no archaic style of at, 
and no marks of primeval or aboriginal 
habits. The national character had been long 
established when we first read its expres 
sions on the monuments, and continued won- 
derfully unchanged until the fall of the 
Egyptian power. 

*¢Much has been said of resemblances between 
them and the people of India; and the cow of 
Athor, at Dendera, worshipped by our sepoy sol 
diers, has been cited as a proof of a similarity of 
religion. Of this, however, we may be certain, 
that neither the Hindoos borrowed from Egypt’ 
nor Egypt from the Hindoos, who were nd 
even settled south of the Punjab at the time 
when Egypt was flourishing. Whatever relation 
ship may have existed originally between the Egyp 
tian and Hindoo races before they both left central 
Asia, we look in vain for any between them after 
that period. Even if commerce at a later time 
established an indirect intercourse with any part of 
India, this could have had little influence o 
the customs of either people, who never came into 
actual contact ; and with regard to southern India, 


the aboriginal tribes of that peninsula (its sole pot . 


sessors in those days) were of a totally different 
extraction from’ the Hindoos, who overran 
country at a period comparatively modern in the 
history of Egypt.” 


Numerous woodcuts and coloured illustra 
tions are given throughout the work. | 
treatise on hieroglyphics, by Mr. Birch, is # 
valuable popular introduction to this bram 
of study. After narrating the origin and 
history of the art of deciphering the charac 
ters and the construction of the alphabet, 
as now generally received, Mr. Birch presents 
specimens of the most remarkable recor 
both hierographic and demotic, or ate 
or the sacred and popular forms of pigs 
writing. A most acceptable part of 
Birch’s treatise is the copious list of books 
and of references to papers in literary per’ "al 
cals, on every department of hieroglypht 
study. In about a hundred pages more 
information will ‘be found than in maly 
volumes that have appeared on the subject 
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UBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

‘story ic Campaign of 1854, from Documents 
gs Hoey oo ie farmuhed by Pie satel Sir C. 
Napier, K.C.B. Edited by G. Butler Earp. Bentley. 
Biiaber hk Essays. By Members of the University. 1856. 

burgh: A. and C. Black. . 

Bo ok Original and Compiled, By John 
G. Seeapard, M.A.,and Lewis Evans, M.A. Books I. and 
IL John W. Parker and Son. i j 

Two Years Ago. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, F.S.A., F.L.S, 


‘ bridge: Macmillan and Co. 

FE booed ge a sicnnmae-Biay’s Dream. By Mrs. 
Pfeiffer. Longman 

Iwey Aylmer. By the 
3 vols, Bentley. — 2 deena 

The Crimean Commission and the Chelsea Board. By Colone 

yeh, Harrison. : 

a Motions in the Time of the Pharaohs. By Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson, F.R.S. To which is added an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs. By 
Samuel Birch. Bradbury and Evans. 

Natural Religion. By M. Jules Simon. Translated by J. 
W. Cole. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by the Rev. J. 

. Marsden, M.A. Bentley. ? 
s vnces 7 Scions of Royalty cut off in Youth, By 
. Edgar. Bogue. 
me Care of the Sick, By Richard Barwell. Chapman and 
‘of the Paris Universal Exhibition. Parts I. and II. 

Printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Contributions to an Amateur Magazine in Prose and Verse, 


By Richard Parry. 1. Booth. . 
The cae of Asgard and the Giants of Jotunheim ; or, the 


tees motets? Tiros Short Polish Poems on the last 
i r or 0 
War "oil Russia, Translated into English by H. J. 
Daniel, Esq. Published by the Author. 
In imitation of the Oxford and the Cambridge 
Essays, published by Messrs. Parker, a volume of 
‘Edinburgh Essays’ appears, contributed by mem- 
bers of the university of that city. The Scottish 
colleges having no corporate constitution analogous 
to that of the English universities, it is necessary 
to explain that the term ‘Members of the Uni- 
versity,’ in this case vaguely includes any academic 
connexion of the contributors with the Edinburgh 
school, whether as Professors, Graduates, or 
Alumni. The Essays, eight in number, are very 
unequal in merit aswell as varied insubject, though 
on the whole they may sustain the traditional fame 
of the Edinburgh University. Professor Blackie’s 
disquisition on Plato is a vigorous and enthusiastic 
thapsody, full of generous and manly sentiments, 
and vehemently protesting against the material 
and worldly tendencies of the present age. In his 
admiration of the intellectual and the good in the 
Platonicsystem we may agree with Prof. Blackie, and 
yet thiik that even he would not be the worse for a 
little more conformity with the customs and proprie- 
ties, were it only of speech and style, of this dull 
mechanical modern world which he so much abuses. 
“Plato,” says the Professor, ‘‘will never be com- 
prehended by the million; his most interesting 
dialogues often seem to lead nowhere, and toend like 
highland roads, in a bog. His influence will still, 
however, be supreme with great thinkers, and the 
tone and temper of the writers who now exercise 
most influence on the expanding intellect of the 
generation to come, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tenny- 
son, Carlyle, Kingsley, Maurice, Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, are all fundamentally Platonic.” This is 
rather a dubious recommendation of the study of 
Plato, to which there are many less questionable 
incitements. Mr, Skelton’s paper on the Early 
English Drama presents some interesting 
views of social and political life in the time of 
on the - ogy pe with the dramatic litera- 
or the time. Of the other papers, that on 
Scottish Ballads has the ight’ Beans merit. 
It is wnitten with a fire and freedom worthy of the 
an¢ Mr. Smith may smile at those who 
weuse him of plagiarism and want of originality 
vege | pom essay, which is redolent of the 
n of native poesy. Mr. Sime’s article 
70 clear and compact narrative of the progress 
o Great Britain in 4 mechanical arts and other 
u Sources of the national power and wealth 
bors the past half century. A medical paper 
pathy, by Dr. Gairdner, is able and 
learned on the orthodox side, but too con- 
pani, and allowing more consequence than 
of the age. 


to one of the passing empiricisms 
_ Professor George Wilso 
couse on Chemical Final Causes is an eloquent 


and Co. 
Author- of ‘The Curate of Overton.’ 


n’s dis- 





and philosophical argument, founded on the pre- 
sence of certain inorganic elements in the higher 
sentient organisms. The papers on Infanti Per- 
duti, or ‘Scamp’ Men of Genius, and on Sir 
William Hamilton, are neither in matter nor 
manner wortay of the place they occupy, the 
writers of both displaying intellectual activity, but 
uncontrolled by judgment and taste. Had Mr. 
Baynes given a terse exposition of Sir William 
Hamilton’s philosophical system, his article would 
have been more acceptable. 

Lucey Aylmer, by the author of ‘The Curate of 
Overton,’ is a smoothly-constructed story, the ma- 
terials of which are drawn from a limited and con- 
ventional s;here of life, with which the writer alone 
seems to be familiar. The characters of the sisters, 
Lucyand Maud, daughters of therural squire, and of 
the members of the noble family with whom they 
were brought most in contact, and of Lucy’s hus- 
band, a clergyman, who became a pervert to Rome, 
and behaved in a very foolish and unnatural way, 
and then came back again to the bosom of his 
Church and his family—these and other person- 
ages of the tale are represented with considerable 
artistic skill, but they all belong to a museum of 
individualities so perpetually produced on the stage 
of fiction, and so monotonous now in real life, that 
the admirers of Lucy Aylmer will chiefly belong to 
circles where novels of wider range of life are 
unknown. 

Colonel Tulloch, the Crimean Commissioner, has 
at length made his appeal from the Chelsea Board 
to the British public. It will be remembered that 
Colonel Tulloch was withdrawn by severe illness 
before the Court of Inquiry concluded its proceed- 
ings and framed its Report. A review of these 
proceedings and that Report is now published by 
the Commissioner whose statements were impugned. 
Sir John Macneil, the other Commissioner sent by 
the Government to the Crimea, from the first re- 
solved to maintain a dignified reserve, anc refused 
to descend from his judicial position into an arena 
of personal wrangling, from which the Colonel’s 
military obligations did not permit him to keep 
away. Sir John Macneil, however, has fully en- 
dorsed all the statements of his colleague, and in a 
letter appended to the present work makes this 
emphatic declaration,—‘‘ The disasters in the Cri- 
mea exposed the defects of some parts of our mili- 
tary system in the field, and the proceedings at 
Chelsea have laid bare some of its deformities at 
home. Let us hope that the result will be the im- 
provement of both.” ‘The review of the proceed- 
ings of the Chelsea Court of Inquiry, though bring- 
ing home to certain individuals their special share 
of responsibility, does not throw much additional 
light on the dark history of the Crimean winter of 
1854. Additional evidence and statistical returns 
are given to confirm the original report of the 
Commissioners, concerning which Colonel Tulloch, 
with honest and generous warmth, asks, “ with 
the graves of ten thousand of their countrymen 
before their eyes, with the mouldering remains of 
Britain’s choicest cavalry beneath their feet, and 
with an overwhelming. mass of evidence in their 
possession, to show how much of this loss might 
have been averted by a proper application of the 
supplies, could the Commissioners be expected to 
arrive at the conclusion of the Board of General 
Officers, that for all this no one in the Crimea was 
to blame?” The loss of the British army in seven 
months was at least 40 per cent., a proportion unpre- 
cedented in our annals. During the Peninsular war, 
though the troops sometimes suffered severely from 
sickness, the loss from that cause did not exceed on 
the average about 12 per cent. fora whole year. 
Ever. on the ill-fated Walcheren expedition, the 
deaths in a force of 40,589 only amounted to 4212, 
being about 10} per cent. for the half-year, from 
July 28, 1809, to Feb. 1, 1810. That the severe 
duty was not the cause of the mortality, apart from 
the lack of proper food, clothing, fuel, and sup- 
plies, is proved by the ratio of the loss of officers 
being 6 instead of 40 per cent., and in the naval 
brigade only 4 per cent., throughout the winter of 
1854. 

The Treatise on Natural Religion, by M. Jules 





Simon, has caused an unusual amount of interest 
in France, partly owing to the excitement of the 
controversy about the university. In attacking 
the pretensions of the Ultramontane party to con- 
trol education, the secularists have not always dis- 
tinguished between the dogmas of the Romish 
Church and the doctrines of religion, and philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, has suffered from being 
confounded with infidelity. In the violence of dis- 
cussion the first priziciples of religion have been 
called in question, and the old disputes about 
reason and faith have been renewed. M. Jules 
Simon, a zealous and faithful son of the church, 
but with liberal and enlightened views of philosophy, 
comes forward with a defence of natural religion, 
the principles of which he expounds with clearness 
and force. Against the pantheistic form of atheisin, 
most in vogue in our day in England as well as in 
France, his arguments are specially directed. The 
most satisfactory part of his book is that which 
proves the existence and attributes of the Deity from 
the nature and constitution of man. In the con- 
cluding section of his work, on the practical infer- 
ences to be drawn from the arguments, there are 
passages only to be received by Roman Catholics, 
and these the English translator has deemed it un- 
necessary to give. On the common ground of the 
fundamentals of natural religion the treatise com- 
mends itself to the sympathy of Protestants as well 
as Catholics. The philosophical reader may deside- 
rate a fuller statement of the metaphysical part of 
the argument. M. Simon seems to be unacquainted 
with the standard English works on this subject, 
as well as with the literature of English theology 
and ethics generally. 

A right pleasant and instructive volume for 
young readers is the story of Boy Princes, or Bio- 
graphies of Scions of Royalty cut off in Youth, by 
Mr. Edgar, author of the ‘Boyhood of Great Men.’ 
The book has illustrations, the frontispiece belong- 
ing to the story of Edward VI. Napoleon II., 
Louis XVII., Arthur of Brittany, Henry Stuart, 
Prince of Wales, and many other princes are in the 
list, and evil deeds as well as good are recorded in 
such biographies as that of Charles IX., of St. 
Bartholomew notoriety. 

Of the volume of Literary Contributions, by 
Richard Perry, the most interesting portion con- 
sists of a series of letters descriptive of life in 
Australia, ‘‘ extracted from the letters and journals 
of a lady who has long been resident in the colony.” 
These Australian sketches give most graphic and 
vivid pictures of colonial manners and customs. 
Internal evidence discloses that the tour in the 
mining districts, during the height of the gold 
fever, is that which was made by the learned and 
pious Bishop of Melbourne, Dr. Perry, and gives 
& most interesting account of the apostolic and 
energetic labours of this estimable colonial prelate, 
who is happy in having a coadjutor and companion 
such as the writer of these letters. A series of 
articles on Pitt and Wilberforce, and miscellaneous 
poetical contributions form the remainder of Mr. 
Perry’s entertaining and acceptable volume. 

Select stories from the mythology of Northern 
Europe are narrated under the title of the Heroes 
of Asgard, the dwelling-place of Odin and the 
deities of Saxon heathendom. There is a wild 
interest in these old northern legends, the more at- 
tractive from their being comparatively little known 
to youthful readers in this country, and the author 
of the tales gives to them a moral turn wherever 
the subjects admit of being thus treated. 

Three short poems on the last war with Russia, 
written by Lieutenant Alexander Rypinski, and 
translated by H. J. Daniel, Esq., are only notice- 
able as disclosing new evidence of the uncrushed 
spirit of Polish nationality. To literary merit the 
poems, as they now appear, have slight pretension, 
though we cannot tell what share of offence is due 
to author and translator. The notes contain neces- 
sary explanations of historical and biographical 
allusions in the text. There is hope for the politi- 
cal influence and military glory, if not the national 
independence of Poland, while such men survive 
as Count Zamoyski, the general-in-chief of the 
Polish Legion ; Captain Ordon, the defender of 
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Warsaw in 1831, and now at the head of the Polish 
artillery at Constatitinople; General Czajkowski, 
better known as Sadyk ‘Pasha, ‘the chief of the 
Tarkish Cossacks, and other gallant men, who in 
exile are still inspired with hopés for their country. 





New Editions. 
The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, complete, New Edition, 
the Text carefully revised. -Murray. 
Hi of the War in Afghanistan, By John William Kaye. 
A New Edition. ‘In 3 vols. ‘Vol. I. Bentley, 
A Garetteer of the Territories“under the Government of the 
| Bast India Company, and of the Native States on the 
Continent of India. By Edward Thornton, Esq. Cor- 
rected to the Latest Period. Allen and Co. 


4 Manual of Electricity, $e, By Heury M. Noad, Ph.D., 
P.C.S.: Fourth Edition.. Part 1I.—Magnetism and the 
Electric Telegraph. G. Knight and Co, 

Manual of Plane Trigonometry. By the Rev. Joseph A. 
Galbraith, M.A., and the Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A, 
Fourth Edition., Longman and Co. : 

Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses, By a Lady Volun- 

. teer. Third Edition. Hurst and Blackett. 

Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. By Charles Lever. 
Vol. I.’ Chapman and Hall. 

THIS new edition of Byron’s Poetical Works, 

complete in one volume, is remarkable for clear 

though minute typography, and adapted more for 
reading iti a state of quietude than during the rapid 
movement of railway transit. As a book for tra- 

vellers to have among their limited and select im- 

pedimenta, the volume is compact, elegant, and 

portable.” There can be no excuse now for the in- 
troduction into this country of the foreign pirated 
editions, fo which tourists have been induced to 
have recourse in the absence of an’English author- 
ized edition in one volume of moderate size. As 

a frontispiece appears a finely-executed portrait 

statue, after the celebrated work of Thorwaldsen, 

which obtained new notoriety by its reception into 
the ak of Trinity College, Cambridge, after long 
and fruitless attempts to gain admission for it into 

Poets’ Corner. 

Mr. Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan 
has undergone a complete revision, And appears in 
improved form in this newedition. Further research 
has disclosed fresh materials and elucidations for the 
historical narrative, though the‘ huthor's diligence 
and accuracy had left room for little alteration in 
any points of essential importance. The work is 
now to be divided into three volumes, corresponding 
with three well-marked periods of the history. The 
volume now published relates to évents which at the 
present juncture of affairs in the East have peculiar 
interest. In the life of Sir John Malcolm many 





devoted to the discussion of magnetic hypotheses. 
M. Noad’s manual, as now rewritten, and embrac- 
ing the most recent information, is one of the best 
scientific works on electricity and the allied physical 
sciences, 
The Manual of Plane Trigonometry is one of a 
series of excellent elementary treatises on the ma- 
thematical and physico-mathematical sciences, 
edited by Professors Galbraith and Haughton of 
the Dublin University. Trigonometry in its prin- 
ciples is ‘expounded ‘in the present manual, with 
examples for teaching the practical applications of 
this branch of mathematics. An Appendix contains 
an introduction to the study and use of logarithms. 
When the first edition of the Lady Volunteer’s 
narrative of her Twelve Months’ Experience in the 
Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari was published, 
the war was still in progress, and deep anxiety was 
felt as to the condition of the sick and convalescent 
soldiers. Now that the hospitals have been handed 
over to the Turkish authorities, and the English 
occupation of them is a byegone tale, the fact of a 
third edition of this work being called for, besides 
other volumes of a kindred ‘nature, attests the 
general interest taken in the system of female nurs- 
ing, which was attended with so much benefit dur- 
ing the war. To this, quite as much as the interest 
attaching to every circumstance connécted with the 
Crimean campaign, is to be attributed the demand 
for these works. The experience of the Lady 
Volunteer supplies valuable suggestions to those 
who are desirous to see the nursing department, 
both ‘in civil and military hospitals, efficiently 
organized.’ A narrative of the work of the Sisters 
of Mercy at Balaklava has been added to this 
edition. 
To tha new edition of Charles O’Malley, as was 
also the case with the ‘ Confessions of Harry Lor- 
requet,’ Mr. Lever prefixes a new preface, contain- 
ing revelations as to the origin and composition of 
these truly national and universally popular tales. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Orr’s Circle of the Industrial Arts. Part I1I. Orr and Co. 

German for the English, No. I.—First Reading-Book. By 
A. Sonnensheim and J. 8, Stallybrass.~ D, Nutt. 

On the Drainage and ue and of Large Towns. 

James Copland, M.D., F.R.S.. Longman and Co. - 
An Enquiry into the Liverpool Town Dues. Richardson 
Brothers. 
Churchman’s Year-Book for 1857. G. Cox. 

Hardwicke's Shilling Baronetage for 1857. Compiled by 

Edward Walford, Esq., M.A. BR. Hardwicke. 





historical details are recorded, the bearings of which 
on the Afghan war are here seen in systematic and 
connected view. Both works desérve the careful 
study of public men, now that the progress of events 
has once more brought this country into collision 
with Persia, and recalled attention to the political 
and military complications of that empire with 
Afghanistan. The information’ in many of the 
foot-notes, from unpublished manuscripts, may be 
found most valuable for the public service. ‘The 
first volume closes with the restoration of Shah 
Soojah-ool-Moolk to the sovereignty of Afghanis- 
tan, after the storming of Ghuznee by Lord Keane. 
Mr. Thornton’s Gazetteer of India has taken its 
place as a standard book of reference on the history, 
topography, and statistics of the East, and the 
present edition embodies the most recent informa- 
tion obtained ‘from official and‘ authentic sources. 
Although the four volumes of the previous edition 
are now condensed into one, the bulk of the most 
essential materials is retained, and the work appears 
in a form more convenient for consultation and 
reference. A map of India accompanies the Ga- 
zetteer. 
Part Second of M. Noad’s Manual of Electricity 

is devoted to Magnetism and the Electric Telegraph. 
Commencing with a historical sketch, the pro 
of magnetic science is described, from the time of 
Gilbert down to our own day, when it has received 
such:wonderful development and practical appli- 
éation. ~ The subjects ‘of terrestrial magnetism, 
electro-magnetism, and diamagnetism are fully 
treated. A separate chapter narrates the histo 


The Decimal System as a whole, Sc. By Dover Statter. 
Groombridge and Sons. 
Tue third number of Orr's Circle of the Indus- 
trial Arts continues the account of the mining 
resources of Great Britain, and of the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical operations depending on them. 
A large space is devoted to the various processes 
connected with the preparation of iron for indus- 
trial arts, including an account of Mr. Bessemer's 
patent, and of other recent inventions and improve- 
ments.. A very interesting part of the treatise 
relates to the manufacture of steel, and its appli- 
cation to various purposes. 
The First Reading-Book in the series of educa- 
tional manuals by A. Sonnensheim and J. S. 
Stallybrass, entitled German for the English, pre- 
sents some features that merit datory notice. 
Of these, the most prominent is the attempt to 
present the two languages in the aspects of nearest 
relation, the readings being selected and arranged 
so as to exhibit as many words and phrases as pos- 
sible in which resemblances are obvious, One 
great difficulty that meets a learner on the threshold 
of a foreign language is the multitude of strange 
words, even when the language is said to be nearly 
related to his own. The object of this First Read- 
ing-book is to show that many of these words are 
not strangers, but only old friends with new or 
slightly disguised faces. Phonetic spelling would 
render the frequent relationship still more appa- 
rent, and therefore the work commences with re- 
marks on the changes of sound which words un- 
in passing from German to English. The 








and describes the principlés of the telegraph in 


its modifications, and the concluding chapter is | and will prove a useful manual. Selections’ of 
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prose and poetry, with literal translations, my 
Dr. Copland’s pamphlet on the Drainage 
Sewage of London deaititne practical i oh 
deserving the consideration of the public autha 
ties, and of all who are interested in 
improvement of large towns. 
plans proposed by him would add to the econ: 
cal wealth, while promoting the health of the 
lation, The establishment of intercepting and, 
odorizing reservoirs between the main sewety 
the river is a leading feature of his plan with. 
spect to the London sewage. 
The right of the Corporation of Live 
the customs called. ‘town dues,’ 
been chiefly before the public as a. political discs. 
sion, is a subject involving interesting historia) 
and constitutional questions. These are 
cussed in a painphlet, entitled An Inquiry into th 
Origiv of the Liverpool Town Dues, in which ty 
writer denies that the Crown could give the right 
of levying money without consent of ‘P; 
a claim which Hallam and other constitution] 
authorities maintain was never admitted afterth 
time of Edward III. The legal and historical y. 
gument is summed up in the following conclusiow: 
+‘*1, That the bounds of the county of Lancate 
never extended beyond the eastern 'and nérthen 
strand of the Mersey. 2. That the earldom « 
dukedom of Lancaster never legally possessed « 
exercised jurisdiction over the river between stan 
and strand. 3. That the Lordship of Liverpal 
being parcel of the Honor of Lancaster, could nt 
derive from that honor any rights or appurtenanca 
never thereto belonging, and therefore did not a- 
tend beyond the limits of its own strand. 4. Cm 
sequently that the river Mersey is now, as ithw 
ever of right been, a Queen’s highway, open tal 
ships satisfying the customs and restrictionsimposd 
by imperial authority alone. 5. That the only cu 
tom of the nature of port dues ever granted in fam, 
or sold by Charles I., was the custom of anch 
and keytoll ; which could be levied only within tm 
proper limits of the lordship. 6. That the impat 
tion of town dues, not being of earlier origm,# 
invalid because contrary to the statute De Tullaji 
concedendo, and that of 25 Edw. I. and to the vil 
principle of the English constitution. 7, That te 
imposition, if valid, can be levied within the limit 
of the Lordship only. 8. That if leviable at a, 
Teviable upon burgess and non-a 
gess alike.” The Inquiry refers to some ti 
graphical details, remarkable as indicating te 
marvellous progress of the nation since Li 
or ‘‘ Lythepole” first became known asa port. 1 
the dues now levied are “black mail” is the univ 
sal feeling of all who are not directly benefited 2 


A companion volume to the Pe 
publisher, is Hardwicke’s Shilling 


The 


The Churchman’s Year-Book for 1857 is 4 record 
of facts and proceedings on all matters 
affecting the interests of the Church of Englnt 
Of the proceedings in Parliament, in the 

cal commission, the courts of law, the 
societies, and convocation, 
and also the principal events of 
connexion with the universities. An appét 
contains lists of ordinations, preferments, oe 
ecclesiastical changes, and a clerical obituary 


eerage, byieae 
1857, wont by Edward Walford, Esq. iu 
Short biographical notices are given 1 
name in the alphabetical list, with miscellaness 
notes, such as on the patronage held : 
individuals, and offices or appointments ps 
formerly held. These cheap publications 
hitherto been readily acté 
only to limited circles of readers. 
e popular discussions 
have in this country been 
to coins and money, though men of 
directed their attention also to other 
of the inquiry.. Mr. Dover 
gulate the decimal system in 
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roportions of nature. Thus it is 

wei pad Ne standard of weight should be a 
eabie inch of water, not at 62° Fahr. but at its 
‘nt of greatest density—viz., at 40° Fahr. and at 
30° of the barometer, equal to 253051 grains troy. 
So of time, the standard would be taken from astro- 
nomical clocks, telling the diurnal motion of the 
earth, without the present division of day and night. 
The standard of money would ke in material the 
now in use, the weight being a certain pro- 
portion of the weight of the earth as ascertained by 
astronomers. The details of the proposals are 
worked out in Mr. Statter’s pamphlet, the 
principle being that the standard of the decimal 
system should be taken from natural bases. It is an 
table contribution to the scientific discussion 


of the subject. 


List of New Books. 


hyli Perse a Blomfield, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
peat tortend, Vol. III., 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
‘Amold (Dr.) Passages from Sermons of, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Basket of Fragments, new edit., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Reliet's (Rev. G.) Antiquities of Bridgenorth, feap., cloth, 5s. 
Bennett's (Dr.) Introduction to Ciinical Medicine, !2mo, cl., 58. 
Rickersteth’s (E.) Christian Truth, 6th edit., 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Biack’s Map of Australia, 4to, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Bonar's (H.) Stranger Here, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Rorton’s (R. F.) Pilgrimage, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 2nd edit., £1 4s. 
Champney’s (W. W.) Images, 2s. 6d. 
Cumming (Dr.) on Epistle to the Romans, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Days of My Life, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 Ils. 6d. 
De Fiva’s French Grammar, léth edition, 12mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 
Durer’s (A.) Passion Week, square. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Edgar Huntly, !2mo, bds.,; Is. 
Ferrier’s Curavan Journeys in Persia, &c., 8vo,cl., 2nd edit., £1 Is. 
Forbes (Sir J.) on Cure of Disease, post Svo, cloth, 6s. 
Gardiner's (Capt. A. F.) Memoir, by J. W. Marsh, 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Garratt’s (G.) Marvels, &c., of Instinct, 2nd edit., feap., cl., 4s. 6d. 
Goldsmith’s Engtand, by Rev. J. Davis, new edit., |:mo, bd., 3s. 
Hall’sCompanion to Authord. Version of the New Testament, 4s. 6d. 
Hill's Diseases of London, 2s. 6d. 
Kingsley’s (Rev. C.) Two Years Ago, 3 vols. post 8vo, cl., £1 11s. 6d. 
Long Vacation Ramble in Norway and Sweden, post 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 
Marryat’s Phentom Ship: Railway Library, Is. 6d.; cl., 28. 6d. 
Newton's (A. L.) Heavenly Life, 2nd edit., post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Oke’s Magistcrial Synopsis, 5th edition, 8vo, cloth, £1 8s. 
Palmer's (P.) Present to My Christian Friend, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Pfeiffer's (Mrs.) Valisneria, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Pravramski’s (J.) Sketches of Polish Mind, 2s. 6d. 
Puman’s(P. R.) Local Nomenciature, 12mo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Rambles Round Nottingham, Vol. I., crown vo, cloth, 5s. 
Rowe on Nervous Disorders, 15th edition, feap. 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Jones, by Fielding, Illustrated, new edit., post 8vo, cl., 4s. 6d. 


Tom 
White's (R.) Madeira, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Wright's (J.) Vocabulary, &c., for the Seven Kings,.12mo, 2s. 6d. 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

QUEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 

Lo the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Trinity College, Dublin, 

7th Feb, 1857. 
§m.—Although the Irish Channel is but sixty miles 
wide, and may be crossed on a fair day in four 
hours, I believe that our doings here are as little 
known to our English fellow-citizens as if we were 
colonists of Swan River or Port Philip. Twice 
within the last month has a successful attempt 
been made to pawn off upon two English journals 
aspeech delivered in Cork in November last, asif its 
contents were true and undisputed ; whereas; it is 
perfectly well known to every newspaper reader in 
{reland, that all the facts and figures on which his 
statement rests, have been denied and refuted by 
ene of undoubted character and intelligence, 
will not now attempt to revive a controversy 
Which has lost all its interest, but I request leave 
togive your readers a brief history of this pamphlet, 
Which its author has taken the unwarrantable 
ty of sending to your journal for review. In 
October last, the Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s 
University, at the conferring of degrees in Dublin 
, Saw fit to express himself in desponding terms 
8 to the success of the Queen’s Colleges. This ex- 
Pression of opinion on the part of the highest officer 
of the University resident in Ireland, gave rise to 
much comment in the newspapers of Dublin, Bel- 
pa Cork. Various causes were assigned for 
imputed failure of the Queen’s Colleges: for 
example, the non-residence of the respective pre- 
pss all of whom live in Dublin ; the plurality 
offices held by Sir Robert Kane ; but chiefly the 
internal tal dissensions which prevailed in the college 
Which this gentleman is President. The discus- 
of this point formed the principal topic of the 
pov acne in which there soon arose a very ani- 
mated and bitterly personal contest between Sir R. 





Kane and Professor Boole, an English gentleman 
well known to the public by his valuable contribu- 
tions to mathematical science. The letters which 
passed between the combatants proceeded literally 
to great lengths, occupying ten or twelve columns 
of the ‘Cork Examiner’ and ‘Cork Daily’ Re- 
porter.’ The flattest contradictions were given ; 
the bitterest aspersions cast ; the unhappy relations 
which existed between the President and Vice- Pre- 
sident, Dr. Ryall, freely exposed ; and, finally, the 
failure and decadence of the college publicly im- 
puted to the mismanagement and quarrelsome dis- 
position of Sir Robert Kane. A specimen or two 
of this correspondence will at once reveal its cha- 
racter to your readers, and fully justify the descrip- 
tion I have just given :— 

“ His (Sir R. K.’s) statement that he consulted with, and 
received the report of, every professor, &c., is simply untrue,” 
—Proressor Bootr, Cork Reporter, 13th November. 

“T trust that it is no treason to the institution to which I 
belong, no disloyalty to the Government of this country, to 
express my conviction that this is a condition of things 
under which it is impossible that any university worthy of 
the name can take root in the soil, and spring up intoa 
natural and vital growth. Scholarships and bounties may 
preserve in it a languid existence, but that is. all.”’—Prorgssor 
Booxx, Idem, 


Now for a specimen of Sir R. Kane’s style :— 


“The Professor’s letter, while accusing me of tyranny, 
falsehood, and neglect of duty, is an elaborate eulogium on 
the Vice-President, whom he descri as ‘an honourable 
man, and & most conscientious public servant.’ This impru- 
dent panegyric by the Professor on his relative the Vice- 
President, forces me to relate one or two facts to show 
whether Dr. Ryall has acted as an honourable and conscien- 
tious man towards me.’—Sir R. Kann, Cork Examiner, 
19th November. 

“The Professor declares the College unsuccessful, and 
incapable of being successful owing to my mal-administra- 

i His statement is untrue, and he cannot be 
ignorant of its untruth. The only department of the College 
in which students have been found to fail, is that of which 
he has charge.”—Sir R. Kang, Idem, 


While Sir Robert had this quarrel on hand, he 
got into another with the ‘ so-called” Catholic 
University, as he described it, to the great horror 
and annoyance of the officers of this Institution. 
Goaded and fretted, as I suppose, by these untoward 
¢ircumstances, he determined to rectify his position 


‘| with the public by one great effort, in making 


which, on the 27th November, he absolutely ‘ran 
a muck,” wounding in his frenzy both friends and 
foes. The consequence of this was, that he found 
himself’ involved in a fresh controversy with Dr. 
Carson and Professor Haughton, both Fellows of 
the University of Dublin; and with Dr. Henry, 
President of the Belfast College, al! of whom took 
exception to the truth of his statements. When this 
secondseries of controversies had died out, the learned 
knight, not satisfied with his performance, printed 
his speech in the form of a pamphlet for private 
circulation, and distributed over a thousand copies 
in various quarters. And will your readers believe 
me, when I affirm that on most of the points which 
were called in question he has materially altered 
his statements, and in some instances, has given a 
hew version, the exact opposite of the original in 
meaning ; and this he’ has done ‘without ever 
having had the manliness to acknowledge publicly 
the errors of which he was convicted. It is 
not for me to discuss the failure or success 
of the Queen’s Colleges, much less to vindicate 
the character of the education afforded by the 
University of Dublin, which Sir Robert Kane 
has done his best to vilify and disparage. A 
Royal Commission just issued will take charge 
of the first of these questions ; the latter I fear- 
lessly leave to the impartial judgment of the 
English public. I remain, &c. 
JosepH A, GALBRAITH, 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Erasmus Smith's 


Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 


IVORY VESSEL MADE FOR OTHO III., EMPEROR 
OF GERMANY, A.D. 1000. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
A CARVED ivory vessel or situla will be submitted 
to public sale on Friday, by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, of very high interest, not only on ac/ 


count of the age and excellence of its workman- 





ship, but also from its historical associations. 
It is formed of a large and single piece’ of ivory, 
being six inches and a quarter high, and five inches 
in diameter at the upper part. It is in the form of 
a tumbler, or bucket, with two sculptured heads on 
the rim to receive the handle. The’ outer surface 
has a narrow band round the top, another round 
the middle, and a third round the bottom. On 
these bands are inscribed in Latin verses the de- 
scription of the scenes of our Lord’s Passion and 
Resurrection, represented in two series between 
the bands. These scenes are: 1, Christ washing 
the feet of the disciples’; 2, Christ betrayed by 
Judas ; 3, The bargain between Judas ‘and the 
high' priest; 4, The Crucifixion; 5, Judas return’ 

ing the money to the high priest; 5, Judas hang- 
ing himself; 7, The soldiers watching the grave; 
8, The women at the sepulchré; 9, Christ’s visit 
to Hades ; 10, Christ appearing to the two Maries; 
11, Christ in the midst of his disciples; 12, The 
incredulity of St. Thomas. 

As a pre-gothic series of illustrations of these 
scenes, this vessel would be of great value ; but 
the extraordinary excellence of the design and 
workmanship of these groups is so great, that it is 
not surprising that Dr. Waagen should have hesi- 
tated in believing that it could be a work of the 
end of the tenth or: beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. We cannot agree, however, with Dr. Waagen; 
and a minute study of this vessel has convinced us 
that from its palzographic, literary, artistic, and 
architectonic peculiarities, it has. been rightly as- 
signed to the end of the tenth century, being desti- 
tute of the slightest gothic or renaissance feeling. °., 

In the treatment of the various scenes there are 
several peculiarities which the student of medieval 
art (especially as it is developed in ivory works, of 
which ‘so fine a series has been issued by the 
Arundel Society) will not fail to notice. The scene 
of the crucifixion is especially remarkable ; there 
are represented not only the Saviour himself on the 
cross, but.also the two thieves crucified, with their 
arms thrown back over the arms of the crosses, the 
Virgin and St. John, the two soldiers with the 
spear and sponge, the; two, weeping angels above 
the arms of the cross, together with the symbolical 
busts of the sun and moon. In the scene of the 
soldiers watching the sepulchre, the latter, instead 
of being a tomb hewn out of a rock, is represented 
as a small circular temple, not unlike the round 
portion of the Temple church. The visit of Christ 
to Hades is treated in a very original manner, and 
the scene of Christ in the midst of the apostles is 
equally curious, being supposed to take place within 
an octagonal building, of which the upper portion 
of the walls is removed, the figure of Christ reach- 
ing to the roof. The various peculiarities in the 
scene of the crucifixion are all, however, to be met 
with in much earlier works of art. The two thieves, 
the two soldiers with the sponge and spear, the sun 
and moon, and the Virgin and St. John, are found 
in the Syriac gospels of the sixth century at 
Florence, in a copy of the gospels of the ninth cen- 
tury in the Paris library, figured by Count Bastard, 
and in other very early MSS. The soldiers with 
the spear and sponge occur alyo on the bronze doors 
of Hildesheim, made by Bishop Bernward, A.D. 
1015, and on a remarkable ivory carving, now in 
the British Museum, of the same period, in which 
also the two crucified thieves are represented. But 
what is more interesting, they also occur on one of 
the panels of the golden altar-piece, of the ninth 
century, in the cathedral of St. Ambrose at Milan, 
where also is preserved another ivory vessel of 
nearly similar form to that now before us, on which 
are represented the Virgin and Child and the four 
Evangelists seated under round arches, and which 
bears an inscription stating it to have been pre- 
sented to the Basilica of St. Ambrose by the Arch- 
bishop Gotfredus (4.D. 973—978), for the purpose 
of holding the holy water on the visit of Otho IT. 
(to whom Gotfredus owed his elevation) to Milan, 
and which forms one of the Arundel Society’s 
series. Moreover, the treasury of the cathedral of 
Milan possesses a carved ivory diptych of the 
tenth, or even ninth century (fi in Gorius, 
vol, iii. p. 267, and.also published by the Arundel. 
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Society), in which the scene of Christ washing the 
feet of the disciples, Judas bargaining with the 
high priest, Judas returning the money to the high 
priest, Judas hanging himself, and the soldiers 
watching the sepulchre, are identical with those 
in the vessel before us. The appearance of Christ 
to the two Maries, and the incredulity of St. 
Thomas, are also evidently similar in design.* 

The inscriptions describing these various scenes 
are in tall Roman capitals, the A and G being 
rather peculiar in form, but all the letters, includ- 
ing the rounded G, entirely agree with the inscrip- 
tion of the Milan vessel figured in D’ Agincourt, 
sculpt. pl. 12, figs. 21, 22, 23.4 In many instances, 
for want of room, two or even three of the adjoin- 
ing letters are conjoined. The Latin descriptions 
are hexameters, entirely or partially identical with 
lines by the sacred poet, Ceelius Sedulius (5th cen- 
tury). The lines round the bottom of the vessel, 
which confer on it its historical value, are— 

Avxit EzECHIE£ TER QUINOS QuI Pater ANNOS 
OTONIL Av@usto PLURIMA LUSTRA LEGAT 
CRRNUUS ARTE CUPIT MEMORARI CEsaRI ALIPrEs KI. 

We have here the title Augustus Cesar, added 
to that of Otho; and as the first Otho, the Great, 
received these titles on his coronation at Rome in 
967, it is either to him or to his son Otho IT. (A.D. 
973-983), or to his grandson Otho ITI. (a.p. 987- 
1002), that this vessel inust be ascribed, as the style 
of art in the time of the fourth Otho (a.p. 1208- 
1218) had undergone great Gothic modification. 
The quaint manner in which the maker of this 
,yessel speaks of himself in the last-of the three lines 
given above, have led to the supposition that it 
was by the celebrated artist, Bishop Bernward of 
Hildesheim, that it was made, the word aliptes 
bearing the significations, anointer, teacher, sculp- 
tor, physician, in all which respects (and more 
especially as tutor of Otho III.) the word suits well 
with Bernward. The letters KI, at the end of the 
inscription, have puzzled antiquarians, who have 
seen in them a contraction of cvocov,—our Lord ; 
—as well as the initials of Karissimi Imperatoris, 
or Kalendis Ianuarii, or Kancellarius Imperialis. 
The desire to be had in remembrance by the Em- 
peror has been deemed an indication of a cordial 
understanding between the artist and monarch. 
It seems-to us, however, rather a formula of which 
various instances are to be found in early MSS., 
and, indeed, in one presented by this very Otho ITI. 
to the cathedral of Aix la Chapelle (now belonging 
to the Canon d’Orsbach), in which the scribe says— 

Hoc Ava@ustE L1Bro TrBI Cor D(gEv)s rnpuat OTTO 
Quem DE LIUTHARIO TE SUSCEPISSE MEMENTO. 

We will only add, that in the treasury of the 
cathedral of Aix la Chapelle is preserved a third 
ivory vessel, with two rows of kings, bishops, and 
warriors, seated beneath rounded arches of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and that it was from 
M. Spitzer, of Aix la Chapelle, that Mr. Chaffers 
obtained the vessel above described. I. 0. W. 


M. BIOT. 


Tue formal reception of M. Biot, the eminent 
French savant, as a member of the French Aca- 
demy, took place in Paris on Thursday, the 5th. 
As such ceremonies generally do in that literary 
capital, it attracted a crowded and brilliantauditory, 
comprising, in addition to ladies of the highest rank, 
not a few of the most distinguished men of the 
land in the different departments of intellectual 
greatness. M. Biot, in spite of his great age, read 
his inaugural address himself, but unfortunately 
his voice was so weak that he was scarcely heard. 
The address has, however, been printed, and it ap- 

rs that, in accordance with custom, he gave a 
brief sketch of the career of, and pronounced a 





* We have abundant evidence that the ivory workers from 
the fifth to the fifteenth century were in the habit of copying 
their designs from previous works of art. ‘ 2 

+ The peculiar form of the A actually occurs in the signa- 
ture of Otho the 1st, in the coronation gospels of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings in the Cottonian library, copied in Westwood’s 
‘ Paleographia Sacra,’ and the square formed G, in the first 
line of the Situla, is found in the. signature of Mithilda, 
ion of Otho L,, also in the coronation gospels above men- 


warm eulogium on M. de Lacretelle, the historian, 
his predecessor, and that he lauded in terms of no 
small eloquence the study of the positive sciences, 
and exhorted young men to apply themselves 
thereto with ardour. M. Guizot replied to the 
venerable savant, and he did so in a manner worthy 
of his high oratorical renown. He began by notic- 
ing the early age at which M. Biot, fifty-four years 
ago, was, on account of the scientific distinction he 
had then gained, admitted a member of the Insti- 
tute. He dwelt on the admiration which at that 
time the first Napoleon, then only General Bona- 
parte, felt for science, and of the esteem in which 
he held its most distinguished professors-—admi- 
ration and esteem which the great conqueror main- 
tained to the end of his life. He spoke of the 
beautiful union of science and letters, and said 
that the Academy, a literary body, had chosen M. 
Biot for one of its members in order to do honour 
to science, and to make the union closer. He 
noticed the various scientific labours by which that 
gentleman, in the course of a career of rarely ex- 
ampled duration, has made himself famous. He 
in his turn drew a portrait of the late Lacretelle, 
and a brilliant portrait it was. He then went on 
to say that M. Biot, by his devotedness to science, 
and M. Lacretelle, by his devotedness to literature, 
were noble examples to the present time, and proofs 
that amidst the political convulsions of France and 
the ruins they have occasioned, ‘‘ intellectual gran- 
deur has remained standing.” And he said that 
itis in the intellectual world that the “man, wearied 
by reverses or the humiliations of the social world, 
finds consolation and strength, and new hopes for 
the future.” And in conclusion he called on the 
young to turn their regards ‘‘ towards the serene 
regions of study and thought,’’—as the best pre- 
paration for serving society,—or, in the words of 
the Saviour, to ‘‘ seek first the kingdom of God and 
his justice,” for then all things would be given to 
them in addition. This brief summary, as the 
reader will feel, gives a most imperfect idea of the 
speech with which M. Guizot literally electrified 
his auditors. In loftiness of tone and splendour 
of language, it will stand compare with any ever 
delivered to a learned assembly ; and it was spoken 
with all the graceful and fascinating art of the 
practised orator. 

The election of M. Biot to the French Academy is 
an honourable recognition of public services which 
had long ago gained for the friend of Humboldt 
and Aragoa high name in his country’s annals. 
Forty years since Professor Playfair thus eloquently 
describes the work which made Biot known to men 
of science. ‘‘In the beginning of the summer of 
1817 Biot arrived in England, furnished with an 
apparatus for determining the length of the pen- 
dulum ; and having made observations at Leith 
Fort, he and Dr. Olinthus Gregory embarked for 
Shetland, and made their observations separately, 
but in the same small island; and Biot continued 
till late in the season on the barren rock, where he 
was almost left alone, surrounded by a stormy sea 
and a dusky and inclement sky. The spirits of a 
man accustomed to the finer climates of the south 
must have sunk in such a situation, had they not 
been supported by his love of science and his zeal 
for promoting its interests. He must have ex- 
perienced feelings of high gratification on consider- 
ing that he had now assisted in defining both ex- 
tremities of a line, extending from the most southerly 
of the Balearic to the most northerly of the Shet- 
land Isles, the longest that the finger of geometry 
had yet attempted to trace, or her rod to measure, 
on the surface of the earth. The different aspects 
of nature, at the remote stations which he had suc- 
cessively occupied, would not fail to present them- 
selves with all the force that contrast can bestow— 
the bright sun, the cloudless skies of the south, the 
glowing tints and the fine colouring of the Mediter- 
ranean, compared with the misty isle on which he 
now stood, and the tempestuous ocean which was 
raging at his feet. If he turned to the moral 


world, the contrast was also great, but it was re- 
versed ; and he would perhaps think of the fierce 
barbarians [of the south] whom he or his compa- 





nions had been forced to fly, when the lonely 











islander was opening his cottage to recy: 
and defend him from the storm. He ae 
then fail to reflect how much more powerful 2 
causes are than physical in determining yo 
or evil of the human character,” The a 
between Biot’s treatment in the Balearic and 
land islands is a significant commentary on the 
sertion of his distinguished countryman, Tis 
Cousin, that he could predicate invariably te 
moral and social characteristics of a 

the physical configuration and the products of 
land they inhabit. Biot’s visit is still 

in the remote north, and the now veteran Acad 
mician will have pleasure in hearing that his ny 
in various ways is commemorated by the funilx 
who had the honour of receiving him as their gus 
forty years ago. 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK, 





THE Vice-Presidency of the Committee of Prin 
Council on Education has been conferred on the 
Hon, W. F. Cowper. That educational questoy 
will receive due share of public attention ti 
session the proceedings in Parliament already gj 
assurance. Sir Stafford Northcote has obtain 
leave to bring in a bill for establishing industnd 
schools throughout the country, on the same pt 
ciple as Mr. Dunlop’s act, which is working wela 
Scotland. The Home-Secretary has annomed 
the intention of the Government to promote th 
institution of reformatory schools for juvetik 
criminals. The agreement of Sir John Pakingtm 
and Mr. Cobden about the Manchester schad 
scheme, gives augury of greater harmony prevail 
on educational topics. 

The Royal Commission for inquiring and repot 
ing on the state of the Queen’s Colleges in Irelanl 
has been appointed, and consists of the Marquisd 
Kildare, Sir Thomas Nicholas Redington, Bonany 
Price, Esq., M.A., and James Gibson, Esq., Bur 
rister-at-law. It was high time that Governmet 
should in some manner interpose to put an end tos 


§tate of matters which, tosay the least, has beenth 


cause of unseemly strife and agitation on the othe 
side of the Channel. The letter in our columns thi 
week from Professor Galbraith, of Trinity Colleg, 
Dublin, reveals an intensity of Celtic vehement 
in the controversy of the extent of which we wet 
sarcely aware. The principles on which the Quea 
Colleges were founded, and the general resultsd 
the educational movement with which they a 
connected, are beyond cavil, but the commissioner 
will find not a few points of the administration and 
some also of the organization of the colleges r 
quiring reform. The one fact of the non-resident 
of the Principals of the provincial colleges must alow 
prove a serious drawback to their efficiency and pre 
gress, The lastreport, which has just been iss 
the Chancellor of the Queen’s University, presents® 
favourable a view of the educational efficienty d 
the colleges, that every friend'of Ireland ‘must th 
more regret the existence of any circumstances 
that hinder their prosperity, and must hope ts 
the official inquiry by Government Commissions 
will lead to satisfactory results. 

At a meeting in Dublin, on Monday last, of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Sir W. Hamilton developed 
at considerable length the principles of a new a 
culus invented by himself, and called the /eom 
Subsequently Mr. J. M. Kemble addressed . 
Academy upon the present state and progress 
archeological science ~~, be ds Mt 
Kemble’s object was, to widen the bases atop 
by the antiquaries of Scandinavia and pees 
and especially to point out the significance = 
scientific worth of the Academy's magnificent ¢ 
lection, as one link in a chain of archeological et 
dences, His address was listened to with 
attention, and at its close called forth warm com 
mendations from Dr. R. Robinson, Drs. 

C. Graves, and other leading members 
Academy. Mr. Kemble has, we hear, been vety 
successful in his mission ome Trish anaqu! 
for the great Manchester Exhibition... 

The qoation of the revision of the English ¥* 
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wee brought bef 

: iptures was brought before convoca- 
inde of a notice of motion, by the Rev. 
Canon Selwyn, that a body of learned men, well 
skilled in the original languages, might be ap- 

sated to consider such amendments of the autho- 
fined version as had already been proposed, and to 
receive suggestions from all persons who might be 
villing to give them. Archdeacon Denison gave 
notioe of the following amendment—“‘That it is not 

ent that this House give any Se 
«ion of the authorized version, whether hy 
= ST ieonction in the text, marginal note, or 
+.” ‘The Rev. Canon Wordsworth moved 
rot “that it is not desirable to counte- 
eS elit to alter the text of the authorized 
yersion, and that any suggested alterations should 
be confined to the margin.” The subject will pro- 
bably be discussed fully at next meeting of con- 
vocation. Public opinion and religious expediency 
have alike pronounced strongly against any dis- 
turbance of the existing — at a erage time, 
if amendments of certain words or phrases 
ence advisable, the suggestion of Canon 
Wordsworth, that amendments be confined to the 
in, in the shape of various readings, alone 
deserves the support of all who, with respect for 
critical scholarship, unite a regard for the historical 
and religious associations connected with our Eng- 
lish Bible in its existing form. 

The members of the affiliated societies connected 
with the University of Edinburgh have of late 
years been ambitious of imitating the electoral 
privileges enjoyed, according to ancient chariers 
and usage, by the students of Aberdeen and Glas- 
gow, and have chosen an honorary president, cor- 

ding in station with the Lord Rectors of 
these other seats of learning. Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton was the first president, and the address de- 
livered by him three years ago at his inauguration 
was one of his happiest literary efforts. This year 
Sir John Macneill and Lord John Russell were put 
in nomination for the honorary office, and Sir John 
Macneill was elected. The only duty is the de- 
livery of an address, for which Lord John was not 
likely to travel to Scotland at this sp 

The foliowing is from the Assistant-Secretary of 
the Meteorological Society :— 

Sm—In the report last Saturday of the paper read by 
Mr.Glaisher at the Meteorological Society, I have assigned 
the highest mean temperature of any day in the month of 
December, in aseries of forty-three years ending 1856, to have 
dcurred on the 8th of the year 1848. 

This erroneous statement has originated with myself in 
forming the abstract for your journal. Permit me, there- 
fore, a few lines to rectify this misstatement. 

ing to Mr. Glaisher’s paper, I find that the highest 
mean temperature on any day in December in the above 
one og was 56 deg., which took place on the 7th 
: The appointment of Dr. Sandwith, author of the 

Narrative of the Siege of Kars,’ to the colonial 
seeretaryship of the Mauritius, is an honourable 
roam of public service, though the sphere of 

new labour may appear a somewhat remote and 
limited one. Dr. Sandwith’s scientific information 
vill enable him to direct attention usefully to the 
development of the resources of the colony while 
petforming the official duties of his appointment. 
Pes ging are the terms in which a com- 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris 
Teominended the grant to Professor Owen of the 
vivier prize,—a recommendation which, as stated 
mour last, the Academy acted on :—‘‘The com- 
mittee thinks that the prize ought to be given this 
yer to Mr. Richard Owen, who, for more than 

Wwenty years, and by labours the most incessant 

aad of the highest order, has greatly enlarged the 

feld of comparative anatomy and paleontology.” 

The prize has only been given twice before, once in 

to M. Agassiz, the second time to M. 


We 


Tegret to observe the announcement of the 
death of Dr. Eli Smith, the superintendent of the 

an mission at Beyrout. Dr. Smith was the 
cmpanion of Dr. Robinson in his tour of explora- 


fin Palestine, and his long .residence in these 
has enabled him to render valuable aid to 

t eastern travellers, many of whom have 
thowledged his services with gratitude in their 





works. At the time of his death, Dr. Smith was 
engaged in translating the scriptures into Arabic, 
and had completed various portions of the work. 

Mr. Davis, author of a book of travels in North 
Africa, having received from the Bey of Tunis a 
concession of the right of exploring the ruins of 
Carthage, under certain conditions, has succeeded 
in bringing to light some remarkable remains: A 
magnificent mosaic pavement in an ancient temple, 
Mr. Davis, with somewhat sanguine haste, an- 
nounces as the siteof the Temple of Dido. Applica- 
tion has been made to the British Government for 
a vessel to convey to the British Museum some of 
these antiquarian treasures. 

Mr. W. H. Russell, the Zimes correspondent, is 
engaged, we hear, to deliver lectures, under the 
arrangements of Mr. Beale, who is now the chief 
entrepreneur of this class of literary entertainment. 
Itis under his financial auspices that Mr. Thackeray 
has been making his recent appearances, although 
the satirical humorist, in replying to an invitation 
from the secretary of a suburban Literary Institu- 
tion to repeat his lectures on the Georges at a 
reduced rate, refused, on the ground of having 
‘sold himself to Mr. Barnum ”—an intimation 
which was gravely reported to the committee of the 
institution by the disappointed secretary. 

The French Government, since 1851, has con- 
cluded treaties for the protection of literary and 
artistic property, not only with England, Belgium, 
Spain, and some other countries, but with not 
fewer than sixteen out of the thirty-five states of 
the Germanic Confederation. It is now negotiat- 
ing similar treaties with Wurtemburg and Frank- 
ort. 

A gentleman, named Miller, in the suite of Count 
Morny, the French ambassador at the Court of St. 
Petersburg, has obtained permission from the Rus- 
sian Government to take copies of a quantity of 
notes and letters of Voltaire, which are in the Im- 
perial library in St. Petersburg. Another French- 
man is occupied in copying from eighteen to twenty 
volumes of MSS. of Diderot, . ‘hich are in the 
same library, and have hitherto remained uppub- 
lished. 

An Austrian mineralogist, who is now in 
Africa, attached to the Nile expedition, left with 
a bookseller in Vienna a bundle of MSS., which 
he brought with him in a former journey from 
Java. These MSS. consist of the leaves of the 
“Lontar,” strung together, and being pressed be- 
tween two boards for covers, are constructed to 
open like a fan. The writing is evidently first en- 
graved on the leaves with a sharp pointed needle 
and then blackened over ; the letters are very close 
to each other, and the characters are quite new, and 
thoroughly unintelligible to all the philologists who 
have examined them. There are ten or twelve 
volumes, or rather bundles, each containing from 
fifty to sixty leaves, and are now offered for sale 
by Karl Helf, the Viennese bookseller, with whom 
they were left by their owner. They were, it is 
asserted, taken in 1849, in battle, from the Budd- 
hists, on the island of Bali. 

The King of Bavaria, on the eve of his depar- 
ture for Italy, munificently presented the German 
Museum in Nuremberg with the magnificent pile 
of buildings, known under the name of the Car- 
thusian house. This edifice, with its long galle- 
ries, spacious antique rooms, and lofty halls, will, 
it is hoped, now soon contain those valuable trea- 
sures of art which have been so rapidly collected, 
and which are to form the nucleus of a great na- 
tional German Museum of Art and Antiquiites. 

Some fragments of Gutenberg’s printing-press 
are being now exhibited in the Odeon in Munich, 
and are exciting considerable interest ; they were 
discovered last year in the cellar of a wine mer- 
chant’s house in Mayence, which had originally 
belonged to the inventor of printing. 

Herr Anastasius Tomari, a Hungarian gentle- 
man, who was formerly mathematical professor in 
Grosskérés, and who has unexpectedly become 
heir to a large fortune, is about to found a pro- 
fessorship of the Hungarian language and litera- 
ture in the University of Berlin. 





The French Government has granted a further 
sum of 40001. towards the expense of publishing 
the correspondence of the first Napoleon. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer has arrived in Cape Town, 
on her way to the Mauritius and Madagasear. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tuts exhibition is recovering some of its lost 
laurels. For some years past there has been a 
general complaint of the deadness, flatness, and 
general mediocrity of the collection ; but on the 
present occasion we are glad to say there is much 
to amuse and gratify the spectator. Without dis- 
playing a single large work of prominent merits, 
the assemblage includes a number of middle-sized 
and small pictures, of a character which will wel? 
repay a close attention. For the student and the 
critic—for the observer who can appreciate careful 
and not over-ostentatious labour, there is many a 
gem to be admired, if they will only look closely ; 
and as for our reminding the collectors that the 
same bijoux may be picked up by them, if they are 
only quick enough—that is almost useless—keen 
eyes and appreciating taste have been before us on 
a visit to this year’s British Institution. 

The post of honour in the room is occupied by 
an oblong painting by Mr. Frank Dillon, The 
Colossal Pair, Thebes (1). Mr. F. Dillon thus 
continues the series of his studies in Egypt and 
Nubia, of which we had a first instalment in last 
year’s exhibition. We cannot do otherwise than 
congratulate him on the success of this example, 
which is certainly among the finest and most ex- 
pressive we have seen from his pencil. The first 
glance satisfies the spectator that nothing but 
actual observation could have suggested that pecu- 
liar effect of sunset, and the long gradations of 
aérial perspective along the plains and in the sky. 
Then how admirably are the figures placed, how well 
drawn, how strange, yet how natural is the colouring ; 
the grays of the hoary and agedstone being heightened 
by the peculiar light into something of the look of 
rusted bronze, with a gleam of the warm reflected 
sunlight, with which the air is filled, lying about 
their bases between them and the spectator. The 
skeleton of the camel, also, which lies on the base 
of the nearer statue, touched with crimson light, is 
drawn with the most scrupulous care. is is 
altogether a fine poetical subject—treated with 
strict adherence to nature and fact. 

Mr. Frith’s picture, The Pliant Hour (180), must 
necessarily attract the greatest curiosity and at- 
tention, and whatever may be thought of its merits 
as compared with the known powers of the artist, 
it is a great acquisition to the gallery. The scene 
is a powerful objective truth, resolutely conceived, 
and sharply executed. We may note the extreme 
delicacy with which the features of the lady have 
been finished—the rich carnations, and tender but 
brilliant eyes—forming the centre and climax of the 
whole subject. There are also the stern, passionate, 
pleading features of Othello: the costumes appro- 
priate, but not obtrusive, with a background of 
architecture just sufficient to suggest Venice, and 
no more; and the identity of the group with its 
locality is complete. It appears to us that the 
finish of some of the secondary parts is not so 
laboured as in some of Mr. Frith’s other pictures. 
Remembering the lavish care which he has be- 
stowed before now upon the textures, shades, and 
folds of dress, we miss the same degree of exact 
rendering here; but the expression gains rather 
than loses by this reduction, and the latent force 
of passion and feeling is a worthy rendering of 
Shakspeare. 

On the opposite side of the room is Mr. Gilbert's 
Regiment of Royal Cavalry at the Battle of Edgehill 
(76). Great indeed must be the resources of in- 
vention which have enabled the artist to place toge- 
ther so many figures in a single picture—in dresses 
and situations so much alike—yet without crowd- 
ing or weariness, but with a picturesque arrange- 
ment and a life-like stir and motion, which is con- 


spicuous in every part of the subject. The freedom 
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of the. action is such as only a:true-artist could 
have succeeded. in_ preserving; and we notice 
also an attempt to represent the wheeling of some 
of the lines of troopers, The gay colours, and ad- 
mirable painting too,. of the kettle-drums, colours, 
and other equipments in front, will be noticed ; 
and we may remark the skill with which a certain 
appropriate sort of landscape, with a few stunted 
trees, has been chosen for a background. It is 
only in some of the distant figures, and in the gun- 
carriages-on the horizon, that.a loose, careless style 
of drawing is to. be noticed, with muddled and 
blurred outlines, which detract considerably fromthe 
general character of the work. If an appropriate 
degree of finish were bestowed upon all this pro- 
fuseness, picturesqueness, and animation, it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the success of the work. 
A small collection of Mr. Cooke’s studies, now 
mostly from Italian scenery, is a marked feature 
of the exhibition. Capri, Ischia in the distance 
(47), is in an unusual tone of colouring, which 
might be deemed weak by a careless eye. Upon 
examination, it is found to have been the object of 
the artist to represent the glowing light-penetrated 
atmosphere of an Italian noon, when everything 
looks pale in the universal glare. At. the same 
time the outlines of the rocks opposite have been 
finished with a photographic minuteness that is 
yery. remarkable, and the plants, dwellings, &c., 
are. strictly in accordance with the local appear- 
ances. , Venice, the Porto (116), is in a. style with 
which we are more familiar, In this scene is re- 
Rented the same minute and firm handling that 
distinguished Mr, Cooke’s Holland scenes. The 
ncilling of these views may not be quite so 
ured and exact as in.some former instances, but 
they are. still masterly examples of accomplished 
oe Riva degli Schiavoni (181) is of the same 


Mr. Frost, another, Associate of the Academy, 

contributes two small, pictures—A, Boy's Head 
(315), which is at once distinguished by.its superior 
style, and Zhe Vintage (401), in the classical and 
ideal style the artist has made so completely his 
own. ' 
j: Conspicuous in the middle room is The,British 
Mother (269), painted by the, Countess. of West- 
moreland, This picture is in fact a full-length sitting 
portrait of the Countess of Mornington, mother of 
‘the modern Gracchi.’ It conveys with consider- 
able power the dignified and patrician features of 
the venerable lady, who wears an ermine. cape, and 
sits absorbed in thought. Upon a table by her 
side is,an open letter, with the great Duke’s signa- 
ture, in his wide and flowing hand, _. 

In the same room Mr. Gilbert's Village School 
(337) is a fine example of. his bold and rapid com- 
position, and his genial warmth of. colouring. 
Attractive, picturesque, and noble as Mr, Gilbert’s 
style of treatment, always is,.a feeling of incom- 
pleteness and haste to some extent mars the effect 
in this as in the former work. , 

Mr. Buckner’s Roman. Boy (848), with sun- 
burnt face and pellucid eyes, is in every respect 
similar to the vast. progeny of the same class which 
late years have witnessed. 
~My, Holland’s Venetian pictures of this year are 
of unusual firmness and beauty of colouring. On 
the Grand Canal, Venice (188), is a bright, lumi- 
nous,. and romantic subject, full of delightful 
associations, Off to the Lido! St. Agnes’ Eve (484), 
ig another of the same class, well deserving its 
prominent situation.. . , 
...On. the right and left are a pair of remarkable 
subjects, Zhe Two Extremes—The. Post- Raphaelite 
(483) and. The Pre-Raphaelite (485), by Mr. H, 
O'Neil. Both pictures are very clearly and 
brightly painted, with a great amount of vivacity 
and spirit. But, if it must be confessed, the point 
of the contrast. appears to us to bea poor one. 
One artist sprawls on his seat and dashes in his 
colour hastily ;. the other. sits bolt upright, and 
paints with staid deliberation,, One wears a 
shooting jacket, and theother acloak, and voila tout. 

ere is no more difference in the subject, or in 
the manner of treatment, than may easily occur to 
one and the self-same man, be he Pre- or Post- 








Raphaelite. _In fact, the distinction. is one which 
cannot be forcibly presented by the mode Mr. 
O’Neil has chosen; it exists, but it is not a 
diversity of manners, dress, or subject; it is a 
variation of thought, feeling, and knowledge. The 
subject of the pictures, therefore, in our view of 
the matter, fails. And, it must be added, once 
or all, that seldom or ever are the details of a 
painter’s studio agreeable objects for the contem- 
plation of the general spectator. Rehearsals and 
dressings behind the scenes should sparingly be 
brought before the publiceye. But apart from the 
nature of the subject, the painting of these pictures 
is spirited and attractive, 

- Passing from these, we observe George Cruik- 
shank’s Scene from ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
(446). This was a happy thought, inasmuch as it 
gave an opportunity for the full play of his prolific 
and fantastic invention. Mesdames Ford and 
Page are not models of feminine attractiveness ; 
but they might no less have tempted the not over 
fastidious Falstaff ; and their joyous faces, radiant 
with merriment, heighten with excellent effect 
the group of masqueraders which the fancy and 
the pencil of no other than our greatest of carica- 
turists could have created. 

By Mr. G. E. Hering there is a View of the 
Island of Murano, Venice, in his refined and 
elegant manner ; besides another of The Town Hall 
and Market-place at Osta, Piedmont (185), where 
the. water, slightly rippled into waves, is treated 
with the greatest care, and a general tone of tender 
colouring pervades these transcripts of the south. 

An Athens (57), by Mr. W. Linton, is something 
more than a landscape. In the splendours of a 
sky, clouded over by gathering clouds, may be 
traced some poetic allusion to the faded glories of 
a scene—the theme of so many a poet’s muse, and 
though last, not. least, described by the musical 
lines of Mr. T, K. Hervey, which accompany the 
record of the picture. ’ 

Mr... H.. Weigall’s Corinne (42), manifestly a 
portrait, is painted with remarkable force and 
purity of expression; and in an_ ideal figure, 
illustrative of Dante’s well-known proverb— 
‘‘ Nessun maggior dolore che ricordarsi del tempo 
felice nella miseria ’—(446), the beauty and deli- 
cacy of the painting, and the attempt to imitate 
the early Italian a will commend itself to every 


eye. 

y Mtr. Louis Haghe contributes his second ex- 
hibited picture in oils, called Sunny Hours (2), 
worthy of the school of De Hooghe, in the flood of 
light which pervades the. apartment, and_ the 
elegant group of Flemish figures which occupies 
it. In the rich dresses and elaborate furniture the 
pencil of this artist is always at home ; and in the 
manipulation of the new material great success has 
been attained. A surprising amount of construc- 
tive thought and invention has contributed to this 
scene, 

The Fish-market, Rome (90), by E. A. Goodall, 
is another noticeable scene. Studied on the spot, 
with distinct reference to local costumes, as mani- 
fested by the market women, and the figure of the 
French gendarme, and painted in a broad and rich 
style, it is in all respects a complete and character- 
istic work. 

Mr. Lance, besides his wonted contribution of 
Fruit (109), has presented a marvel of pictorial 
detail in the picture Beautiful in Death (58). The 
object.is a peacock, stretched dead on the ground, 
exhibiting. all the, glories of his many-coloured 
plumes. Every thread of each feather has been 
drawn in acurve of unerring truth and beauty, and 
every separate iris painted with unweared assiduity. 
It is a triumph of technical skill, glossy texture, 
and brilliant colour. 

Four excellent, pictures of. cattle proceed from 
the practised pencil of Mr. G. W. Horlor. The 
calves in the subject. (400), and other cattle in 
that, called The Dairymaid (274), where the figure 
is by Mr. J. Colby, are perfect delineations of the 
animal in its most characteristic attitudes. 

_ Nor should be omitted the landscapes by H. J. 
Boddington. Through the Welsh Woods (247) is 
accompanied by figures which add to the interest, 





A painting also by Mr. W. Cave Thomas is; 
every way too remarkable to escape ate 
The figure-subjects by this artist in the Academy 
exhibitions of the last few years, are Well knom, 
to our readers, and it will be remembered iy 
some Russian subjects were exhibited by (ye 
sume) the same artist, at the National Ing 4 
in Regent Street, some two years since, This § 
of a different character. A lady is seated in, 
chair, leaning on her hand, and at her feet lies 3 
letter. By her side is a frame for embroidery, al 
the room is occupied by other Appropriate atid 
of furniture. The subject is called A Imp 
requiring an Answer (539). There are few instangs 
in the room of more accurate drawing and Perle, 
handling than in this picture. The expression ¢f 
the features may not attract the observer at th 
first glance, but he will be unable to repress his 
admiration of the painting, which has been execute 
with truth and accuracy, down to the smallg 
details. It is like a photograph upon canvas, 
elaborately finished in colours. 

There are many other objects of great interes 
in the collection, to which we may refer on; 
future occasion, recommending the exhibition, in 
the meantime, as one possessing various remat: 
able features of excellence and novelty, 


The rooms containing the engravings and drav- 
ings of the old masters in the new Museumd 
Dresden, have been opened within the last fey 
days to the public. The collection, which ism 
extremely rich one, has been undergoing a thorough 
supervision and arrangement, under the inspection 
and with the assistance of Herr Griiner (s0 wel 
known to the English public both from his log 
residence in London, and from his fame as a firt 
rate engraver), who in the early part of lat 
summer received from the King of Saxony the 


, appointment, of director of this portion of the 


‘contents of the Dresden Museum. The engraving 
gallery is open now to visitors twice in the week 
for four hours each time, and to students oncein 
the week, also for four hours, holidays excepted, 
No one is admitted without a ticket, distributed 
gratis, and not more than twenty persons ar 
allowed to visit the gallery at the same tim 
Parties of six, on payment of a fee of nim 
shillings, can ayail themselves of the services 
of the director to point out ta them the mot 
rare and valuable works. Students must be 
provided with certificates of proficiency fom 
their masters before they can apply to the director 
for a ticket of admission. The internal a 
rangements are excellent, and reflect great crelit 
on M. Griiner. The print room is a sot d 
sanctum within the other room, and its walls are 
hung with three hundred original drawings, frame 
and arranged according to their schools. Copies 


of the statues of Raffaelle and Michael Angelo a 


placed in niches above a desk, on which ff 
drawings of Raffaelle alone are placed. pa 
of the Museum was publicly opened on the kings 
birthday. ina dil 
Professor Rietschel of Dresden, having finished 
the model for his, colossal group of Goethe and 
Schiller, has allowed it to be exhibited oe 
public for a few days before its departure for 
foundry in Munich, where it is to be cast in, . 
and finally placed in Weimar as a monument tot 
two great poets and friends. This work excites 
considerable discussion, and some difference : 
opinion as to its merits, amongst the art crits 
Dresden; but whatever apatrsog. og is, 5 
rincipally confined to the position 0! a 
With pt to each other, not to their execulltt 
which is admirable. The figure of Schiller oi 
on the left of Goethe, who grasps with his A 
hand a laurel crown, whilst the other rests 
Schiller’s shoulder ; his attitude is firm, vy 
and calm, his head and expression } 
thinker and a philosopher rather than a poet? 


looks neither upward to heaven nor downward 
earth, nor does he seem occupied with a 
of immortality which he holds in his ’. 
looksstraight forward, thinkingly, with 
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ing power and . Schiller’s attitude is that of 


ion, and has the want of rest of that con- 
dition ; he does not stand firmly on the earth as 
if he ‘were its master, but with his face slightly 


wards heaven, as if seeking there for the 
ne 3 right hand is put forwards towards the 
land. but he does not grasp it, nor even touch 
seems intent on other and higher things. 
dressed in court costume, Schiller in 
the long coat worn by the middle class in his day ; 
he holds in his left hand a roll of paper, which 
Rietschel has skilfully contrived to catch back the 
skirt of the coat, so as to break the long straight 
line. The costumes are most successfully managed, 
and give far more character and congruity to such 
it statues, than can possibly be effected by 
representing men of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century in the classic drapery of the old Greeks 
or Romans. Rietschel has most appropri- 
ately given to Goethe the wreath, and repre- 
sented his less worldly and more ideal brother 
poet as forgetting the earthly reward, intent only 
on the infinite. Schiller is all poet, all ideal ; 
Goethe a combination of the poet, philosopher, and 
man of the world. It is objected by the hyper- 
critical, that the wreath does not sufficiently unite 
the two great poets, and that the sculptor should 
have selected some incident in their lives to repre- 
sent, by which more action could have been thrown 
into the group, or atleast that the figures should 
have looked at each other. By doing so, how- 
ever, Rietschel would have materialized the whole, 
which, as it now stands, is poetical and ideal, and 
would have descended to poutray a phase instead 
of a life, an isolated earthly action, rather than 
the entire characters of the two nien, the most 
looked up to and beloved of all the men of letters 
whom Germany has produced. The group has 
now arrived safely at Munich, and in the course 
of this year it is hoped that the casting will 
be finished and the statues erected in Weimar. 

A museum is to be erected in Weimar as soon 
as the restorations in the castle of the Wartburg 
shall have been completed. Ali the valuable col- 
lections of art treasures which are scattered over 
the town will then be collected under one roof, 
a most valuable boon to the traveller and student, 

The design for a statue by Mr. McDowall; 
R.A., offered in competition for the monument to 
Turner, in St. Paul’s, has been selected by the 
Committee, as the work on which the thousand 
pounds bequeathed by the painter for this purpose 
is to be expended. 

A society of artists and literary persons, of both 
sexes, has been formed in Bavaria, to collect'funds 
towards the erection of a memorial to Klopstock. 
Hamburg is mentioned as the site of the proposed 
monument. 

M. Flandrin, the French artist, member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts of Paris, has been appointed 
i faa Sora P the professorship of painting 

e des Beaux Arts, in the roo 
wa Foal Delaroche. ; Spc _— 
orace Vernet, it is said, will exhibit a paintin 
of the battle of the Alma rl the forthcoming Paris 
Exhibition of Living Artists. 

A architect, Herr Hittorf, of Cologne, 
has been elected President of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Paris for the year 1857, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


To reinforce the waning attraction of the Christ- 
mas Pantomimes, the theatres are beginning to 
some spring novelties, or what at least are 
hie called new pieces. A version of 
4 pe Boakommes, the play that was so popular 
Oi te arisians last year, has been brought out 
People ymarket, under the title of Double-faced 
ple. The outline of the plot is the same as that 

. Was given at the Vaudeville, but the 

; F tered, so as to be adapted to the 
ule of Capel Court instead of the Bourse. An 
in Mr. Vacile (Mr. Chippendale), 
fheoal 6 of any man’s worth is measured by 
! #. & d., is anxious to dispose of his two 





daughters, Emily and Fanny (Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam 
and Miss Reynolds), to the best. possible advantage. 
In the first act. it appears that Emily is promised 
to one Mr. Pike (Mr. Villiers), but she has.become 
attached to an artist, George Medley (Mr.. W. 
Farren), who is at the house, taking her father’s 
protrait.. A friend of Medley, Mr. Scrummel, a 
caricaturist (Mr. Buckstone), is also at the house, 
and is busy filling his sketch- book with the pictures 
of double-faced people, for which he has here good 
scope. On perceiving the penchant of Emily for 
Medley, old Vacile gives orders. for his summary 
dismissal, but turns the other side of his face on 
incidentally hearing that the artist is a nephew of 
his respectable’ and ‘‘worthy” old friend, Mr. 
Moneybags. In the second act, Medley appears as 
a violent speculator. The disappointed Pike is 
now the suitor of Fanny, and an amusing scene 
takes place between old Vacile and his intended 
sons-in-law about the marriage settlements. 
Fanny is disgusted with this, and in the end gives 
her hand to Mr. Scrummel. Various other 
characters do not. materially assist the plot, and 
seem introduced chiefly to bring on the stage the 
entire strength of the company. Mr. Compton, as 
Mr. Gloss, a friend of everybody, but with an 
awkward habit, akin to that of Mrs. Candour, of 
qualifying every. eulogium with % sarcastic’ ‘ only;’ 
Mr, and Mrs..Wrangle, a quarrelsome old couple 
(Mr. Cullenford and Mrs. Poynter), with a fast- 
looking son, Zom (Mr. Clark), set on by. them 
against his own will to try to gain Fanny Vacile— 
these and other characters cause passing amuse- 
ment without helping the course of the play. 
Want of unity and compactness is, in fact, the 
fault of the piece in. its English version, which 
depends chiefly on a quick succession of cleverly- 
acted. scenes, with pointed allusions to incidents 
and usages well known in the London world of 
business and speculation. 

A new piece at the Olympic, A Splendid Invest- 


tna gives opportunity for the display of one of 


r. Robson’s characteristic points as an actor— 
the exhibition of frantically ludicrous embarrass- 
ment under a complication of mishaps... Mr. Titus 
Fulgent (Mr. Robson), a London shopkeeper, has 
lent a sum of money at 50 per cent. to a Mr, Rock- 
ingham (Mr. George Vining). Titus goes down to 
Ramsgate for a holiday, and is there startled by 
the arrival of the identical Mr. Rockingham with 
an heiress whom he had persuaded to elope with 
him.. Their carriage having broken down, Mr. 
Rockingham leaves -his fair lady, Emily (Miss 
Marston), under charge of Zitus, while he goes to 
provide for continuing their journey. At this crisis 
Titus is surprised by his own intended, Fanny (Miss 
Castleton), and by her aunt, Mrs. Winterton (Miss 
Stevens), and his intended father-in-law, Mr. Boddy 
(Mr. G. Cooke). At first he had resolved to pass 
for Mr. Rockingham, but on the arrival of Fanny 
and her father and the old lady, who was one of 
the best. customers at his shop in the Strand, he is 
put to his wits’ end, his misery being brought toa 
climax by Fanny's reproaches for his perfidy. The 
return of Rockingham clears up the equivocal posi- 
tion, and Zitus learns the inconvenience that often 
attends the grasping at usurious interest for money. 
The farce, which was announced as the work of 
Mr. Bayle Bernard, was received with tumultuous 
laughter. 

The entertainments at Astley’s have lately as- 
sumed a dramatic character of a higher kind than 
has usually been attempted at this house. Emulat- 
ing Mr. Kean’s illustrative exhibitions of classical 
plays, Mr. Cooke has produced equestrian versions 
of Shakspeare, in one of which, Richard III, 
‘ White Surrey,’ the king’s charger, played a con- 
spicuous part ; and in another, Grwmio’s narrative 
of the ride, in Katherine and Petruchio, was visibly 
enacted. The illustrations cf Macbeth were not so 
successful, but some of the scenes in Rob Roy, the 
piece now on the stage, admit of striking dis- 
plays of the feats of the stud and their riders, 
Captain Thornton’s troop of horse dashes along in 
brilliant style, and Rob Roy's escape, by leaping 
from his horse into the river, is energetically per- 
formed by Mr, Holloway, who takes the leading 





parts in these melodramas, The Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie of Mr. Anson is a. humorous representation, 
and Dougal is cleverly acted’ by Mr. Hemmings. 
The whole of Sir Henry Bishop’s music is given, 
Mr. .Eburn singing the tenor songs as. Frank 
Osbaldiston. ‘The acting is throughout spirited, 
and the equestrian, illustrations give amusing 
variety to the performance. ‘ 

The theatrical performances at Windsor having 
been brought to a close with the. production of 
Mr. Kean’s Shakspearian revival of Richard, II.; 
St. George’s Hall was used on the 10th for a 
grand concert on the occasion of the anniversary 
of the Queen’s marriage. Mendelssohn’s sacred 
cantata, ‘ Praise Jehovah,’ Wagner's Tannhauser 
overture, and Beethoven’s. choral fantasia, with 
quartet and pianoforte accompaniment, formed the 
chief part of the programme, Mdme. Clara Novello, 
Mdme. Bassano, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor 
Belletti being the principal vocalists, The occa- 
sion of the concert, and the style of music per- 
formed, suggested reflections contrasting satisfac- 
torily with many of the Court proceedings which 
Mr. Thackeray, in his historical lectures, has 
lately subjected to satirical criticism. 

A musical event of considerable rarity has just 
occurred in Belgium—the production of an criginal 
opera in five acts in a provincial town, Charles V, 
is the title of the opera. A M. Miry is. the com- 

r of it, and Ghent is the town in which it has 
m brought out. 

In the course of the year 1856 there were pro; 
duced at the Royal Theatre in Berlin, one: new 
opera, seven new plays, one new. comedy, and ,one 
new posse (an operatic. burlesque), besides which 
plays of Shakspeare were acted forty-three times, of 
Charlotte. Birch Pfeiffer . thirty-five, Brachvogel 
twenty-six, Schiller nineteen, Kleist ; sixteen, 
Mosenthal thirteen, Benedix thirteen, and Goethe 
twelve times. 

Under the title of Tasse & Sorrente, M. de 
Belloy, a Fretich poetof some repute, has brought 
out at the Odéon Theatre at Paris a.‘‘ pastoral,” 
in three acts. Itis described as of no great-interest 
in a dramatic point of view, but.as not deficient in 
poetical. merit. It is very indifferently acted, is 
badly put on the stage, and will haveno great success, 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ANTIQUARIES.—Jan,. 29th.—The Earl Stanhope, 
President, in the chair. .James Buckman, Professor 
of Geology in the Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
and Mr. W. L. Banks, were elected Fellows, 
Mr. J. T. Auckland exhibited a gold twisted ring, 
probably of Anglo-Saxon workmanship, found re- 
cently in the parish of Ringmer near Lewes, 
Sussex. Also a silver-gilt finger-ring, found in 
the same county, with the initials I.C.. Mr, 
Samuel. Tymms exhibited a bronze ring inscribed 
with uncial letters, and a fused mass of silver coins, 
apparently of Edward the Confessor, found in the 
garden of Sir Edward Bunbury at: Great Barton. 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bt., exhibited through the 
Treasurer three silver finger-rings, found on his 
estate at Amesbury, Wilts, in a rude urn witha 
number of small brass and silver Roman coins, 
The. latest of these coins is of Theodosius the 
Great, who reigned from A.D. 408 to a.D. 450, and 
the concealment of the hoard probably dates from 
the latter half of the fifth century. The Rev, 
Edward Trollope exhibited drawings from a selec- 
tion of Saxon urns found recently at Ancaster, 
and at Kirson in Lincolnshire. Mr. Trollope also 
exhibited.a remarkable armlet of the Celtic period, 
of pure gold, found at Cuxwold near Caister, and 
a dagger of the same period in an ornamented 
sheath, This object was found in the bed of. the 
river Witham, near Fiskerton. Mr. Trollope read 
an account of the residence of John, King of 
France, asa captive in England. after the battle ot 
Poictiers, illustrated by some. curious particulars 
of the pastime of the captive monarch, and: his 
expenses while a prisoner in this country. , This 
memoir was illustrated by a ground plan of So- 
merton Castle, for a considerable period the residence 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL 





J. LILLY respectfully begs to announce that he has removed his EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE STOCK, 
consisting of upwards of 50,000 VOLUMES of the RAREST AND MOST CURIOUS AND USEFUL BOOKS 
5 


in various Languages 


and classes of Literature, including SPLENDID BOOKS OF PRINTS and ILLUSTRATED 


WORKS, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS UPON VELLUM, &c. &c., to very commodious 
Premises, situate 15, BEDFORD STREET (opposite Henrietta Street), COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


#,* Descriptive Catalogues with Bibliographical Notes may be had gratis upon application, and at the expense of 


a Single Postage in the Country. 





THE FOLLOWING 


VERY RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


FINEST POSSIBLE CONDITION 


IN THE 


Have just been received from that eminent artiste Mz. F, BEDFORD, and are bound in his best manner. 


Boke of 
ted by LORDE 


Antoninus. The Golden 

. it 
B.L., calf extra, gilt edges, 
1553 


Marcus Aurelius E 
BERNERS, 
£3 13s, 6d. 





4 


12mo, 


Aristophanis Comcedic, cum Scho- 
liis Grecis, Fol., Editio Princeps, Venetian morocco, 
very rich and elegant, gilt edges, remarkably fine, 
£12 12s, Venet. Aldus, 1498 


AstronomiVeteres Greci et Latini. 
Fol., Editio Princeps, olive green morocco, very ele- 
gant, gilt edges, very fine and perfect, £8 18s. 6d. 

Venet. Aldus, 1499 

Ausmo (Nic. de) Supplementum 
Summa Pisanelle. Thick quarto, beautiful MS. by an 
Italian artist, upon pure vellum, antique morocco extra, 
gilt and tooled edges, very fine, £12 12s. 1448 


Biblia Sacra Polyglotta. Edidit 
Brianus Walton. 6 vols. fol., portrait and plates, very 
splendidly bound in Harleian blue morocco gilt, and 
marbled edges, £52 10s. 1657 

Remarkably fine copy, elaborately ruled with red lines, 
ofthis valuable work, the glory of the English press. 


Biblia Deudsch auffs new Zuge- 
Ticht Mart. Luther. Fol., numerous woodcuts, coloured 
and heightened with gold in a very superior style, 
capitally bound in coloured hogskin, and richly gilt 
in the old style, gilt and tooled edges, £21. 

Nuremberg, 1550 


Bible (Holy), in the Arabic Lan- 
guage. Fol., Large Paper, blue morocco, extra,"gilt 
es, very fine, £8 18s, 6d. 1811 

ited by the late Professor of Arabic, Rev. J. D. 


fASLTLe. Only twelve copies were printed, all 


Presents, Dr. Clarke’s vol. sold for £18 18s, unbound. 
—.-—— Translated by Miles 
COVERDALE. Fol., B.L., antique morocco extra, gilt 


edges, the title and some leave: i 
fae oan S supplied by ae 


This is the first edition of the Bible in the English 
language. A most precious and interesting we Racy a 
Cranmer’s Version. 
rocco, extra, gilt edges, £21, 

E. Whitchurch, November, 1540 
———— Matthew’s Transla- 
tion, revised by BECK. Fol., B.L., woodcuts, blue 
morocco elegant, gilt edges, £21. 


Daye and S 

A copy at Mr. Gardner's sale sold for £40, cain sual 
“tm FOL eranmer’s Transla- 
aw B.L., antique blue morocco, gilt edges, 
: R. Harrison, 1562 

“—-— Cranmer’s Transl 
tion. . Fol., B.L., anti Tansla- 

i -4., antique morocco e: 

‘Volume, and most rare, — gilt edges. A 


Rouen, R, Carmarden, 1566 


LL 
Fol., B.L., blue mo 








Bible (Holy), Fol., B. L., woodcuts, 
splendidly bound in antique morocco, richly gilt and 
tooled, gilt edges, £52 10s. R. Jugge, 1568 

First edition of Abp. Parker’s, usually called the 
*Bishop’s” Bible, of excessive rarity, especially so with 
the engraved frontispiece, and in such fine condition as 
the present copy is in. 


Fol., B. L., woodcuts, 


in similar binding to the above copy, £42. 1572. 
This is the second edition of the Bishop’s, in fine con- 
dition, having the frontispiece, &c., quite complete. 


Genevan Transla- 
tion, 4to, B.L., blue morocco, extra, gilt edges, remark- 
ably fine, £12 12s. 159: 


Genevan Transla- 
tion, fol., blue morocco, very elegant, gilt edges, re- 
markably fine, £12 12s. 1597 

Printed in a very neat Roman letter. 


(Douay version, first 
edition), and the New Testament (Rhemish version, se- 
cond edition). 3 vols. 4to, panelled calf extra, gilt 
edges, £8 18s. 6d. Douay, 1609. Antv. 1600 


Genevan Translation. 
Fol., B.L., blue morocco, very elegant, gilt edges, ex- 
traordinarily fine, £12 12s. 1602 





— Genevan Translation. 
Fol., B.L., red morocco elegant, remarkably fine, 
£12 12s. 1610 


Fol., B. L., antique 
blue morocco extra, gilt edges, £31 10s. 1611 
First edition of King James’s, the present authorised 
translation, with the Map, &c., quite complete. It very 
rarely occurs in such fine condition. 


— Translated by the 

English College of Douay. 2 vols. 4to, blue morocco 
super extra, gilt edges, remarkably fine, £12 12s. 
Rouen, 1635 


with Notes by Bishop 
WILSON, and various Renderings. 3 vols. 4to, Fine 
Paper, blue morocco, super extra, gilt edges, remarkably 
fine, £12 12s, 1794 


in Verse, by John 
FELLOWES. 4 vols. 12mo, plates, calf extra, gilt edges, 
very fine, £3 3s, 1778 


Bourne's History of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Fol., Large Paper, with the folding view, 
russia, super extra, gilt edges, remarkably fine, er 


Decidedly the rarest book in English topography, 
upon large paper, the existence of which was not even 
known to Upcott, 








Caxton’s Golden Legende. Fol., 
B.L., antique impressed morocco, gilt edges, very fine, 
£31 10s. W. de Werde, 1527 

Replete with most marvellous stories, 


Chauncy’s (Sir H.) Historical An- 
tiquities of Hertfordshire. Fol., with all the plates and 
the printed list, russia, super extra, gilt edges, probably 
the finest copy ever offered for sale, £26 5s, 1700 


Cotgrave’s Wit’s Interpreter, the 
English Parnassus, Drolleries, &c. 8vo, frontispiece 
calf extra, gilt edges, very fine, £5 5s. a 
Cranmer’s (Abp.) Answer to Bishop. 
Stephen Gardiner, on the Lord’s Supper. Fol., antique 
calf extra, gilt edges, very fine, £3 13s, 6d. 1551 


Damerval, Livre de la Deablerie. 
Fol., B.L., red morocco, very elegant, gilt edges, very 
fine, £21. Paris, 1508 

See Dibdin’s Decameron, for an account of this most 
rare and extraordinary old French poem, i, 217-28, 


Delphini (Petri) Epistole. Fol., 
antique morocco, gilt edges, very fine, £8 18s. 6d. 
Venet. 1534 
Excremely rare, especially so with the two leaves at 

the end. 


Diversite de Courtz et lour Juris- 
dictions et alia necessaria et utilia. 12mo, B.L., an- 
tique morocco, gilt edges, very fine, £5 5s. 


R. Pynson, 1526 
Drayton’s Poly-Olbion. 2Z vols. in 
1, fol., with all the plates, richly gilt Roger Payne 
russia, gilt edges, very fine, £12 12s, 1622 


Dugdale’s (Sir W.) Antiquities of 
Warwickshire. Fol., with all the plates, russia, super 
extra, gilt edges, remarkably fine, £21 1656 


Fortescue’s (Sir J.) De Laudibus 
Legum Angliz, with a Commentary by WATERHOUS,; 
Fol., 2 most beautiful portraits, richly gilt calf extra, 
gilt edges. Presentation copy from the author, £3 13s. 6d. 


Fuller’s (Dr. T.) Works — viz., 
Pisgah-Sight of Palestine, 1650: Church History of 
Britain, 1655; Appeal of Injured Innocence, 1659; 
History of the Worthies of England, 1662; 4 vols. fol., 
— and plates, russia, super extra, very fine set, 
231 10s. i 


Hall’s Chronicle of the Union of 
the Two Noble and Illustre Families of Lancastre and 
Yorke. Fol., B.L., red morocco elegant, gilt edges, 
remarkably large and fine, £12 12s. 1548 

First edition, published without tables, but they 
have been added to each King’s reign, except to that of 
Henry VIII, 
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Holinshed’s Chronicles of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 3 in 2 vols. fol., B.L, 
russia super extra, an extraordinarily fine large copy. aes best 
edition, £31 10s. 


Mayward's (Sir J.) Lives of the 
ee Norman a William I, and II., and 
Henry I.,1613; Henry III, 1599; Edward VI., portrait 
Vaughan, 1630.3 vols, inl, 4to, calf extra, gilt 

« edges, very fine; £8 13s, 6d, - 
Heydon's ‘Theomagia ; 3; or, The 


mple ‘of Wisdom. ‘3 vols.:in: 1, 8vo, portrait, 4 
extra, gilt edges, very rare, very fine, £5 5s, 


Hieronymi (S.) Epistole. have e 
thick fol., Magnificent Manuscri pt by an Italian ate 
upon pure vellum, baring a miniature of St. Jerom diec- 
tating to ascribe on the first leaf, and numerous capital 
letters ornamentally executed in gold and colours, 
splendidly bound ‘in richly | gilt and tooled antique 
morocco, gilt and gauffered edges, £31 10s. “Sac. XV. 

The voluminous correspondence of St. Jerom is of 
very unusual occurrence in manuscript. 


Holbein, Historiarum Veteris Tes- 
timenti Icones, 100 beautiful woodcuts, 4fo, blue 
morocco, gilt edges, very fine, £6 6s. Ludg. 1539 


Holland, Heroologia Anglica. Fol., 
65 fine portraits, and two monuments, by Pass, 
ro ge in Roger Payne russia, gilt edges, very fine 
£12 1 1620 

amass Batrachomyomachia, 
Hymns and Epigrams. Translated by CHAPMAN. 
Fol., brilliant impression of the rare frontispiece and 
portrait by Pass, olive green morocco, very elegant, gilt 
edges, remarkably fine, £12 12s, «. n.d, 


Horne’s (R., Bp. of Winchester) 
Answeare to Mr. J. Feckenham, touchinge the Oath 
of Suppremacy. 4to, B.L., calf extra, gilt edges, £3 3s. 

1566 


Hurault’s Politicke, Moral and 
Martial Discourses, .Translated, by GOLDING. ie 
calf extra, gilt edges, very fine, £3 13s, 6d. 


Hutchins’ History and enhigutiien 
of the County of Dorset, 2 vols., fol., russia extra, 
double bands, gilt edges, remarkably fine, £12 12s, int 


Jamés 1I.’s (King) Demonologie. 
4to, calf extra, gilt edges, very fine, £3. 13s, 6d. . 1603 


Jewell’s (Bp.) Workes. Fol., B.L., 
fine -portrait-by Payne inserted, antique calf extra, gilt 
edges, remarkably fine, £5 5s, 1609 


Joye e’s (Geo.) Exposicion of Daniel 
he Prophete. 12mo, B.1.., blue morocco, gilt edges, 
44, Very fine,-title facsimile, £3, 13s. 6d. Geneva, 1545 


Juelli (Joannis, Episcopi Sarisbu- 
tiensis) Vita et Mors, L. Humfredo autore. 4to, calf 

_, extra, gilt edges, very fine, £3 138,64. 
Keating’s History of Ireland. 
Translated by O'CONNOR,  Fol., russia extra, , sgilt 
edges, very fine, £6 6s 1723 
Another copy, fol., barge Fue, green morocco, very 
" elegant, gilt edges, remarkably fine, £15 15s. 1726 
Fol., 


Hnox’s History of Ceylon. 
extra, gilt edges, very fee, 


-_ > raed gilt cal 
Langlande’s Vision of Pierce Plow- 
man. 4to, B.L,, russia extra, gilt edges, £5 5s, , 1561 
Luciani Opera. Gr. Fol., Editio 
Princeps, very richly gilt antique morocco, gilt edges, 
extraordinarily fine, £15 15s. Florent, 1496 
Edward’s copy of this most rare and splendid speci- 
men of early Greek typography, sold for £21. 


Lupset’s (Tho.) Workes. 12mo, 
B.L., bine morocco, gilt edges, £5 5s, 1560 


Miscellanea Antiqua Anglicana; 
or, a'Gollection of —s< Curious ‘Tracts illustrative of 
the. Histo , Manners, &¢., of the English Nation. 
Ato, rich if extra, gilt edges, £3 38, | . 1816 


More's, (Sir T.) Dyalogue on the 
Worshyp of Images, Praying to Saintys, Going on. Pyl- 
grimage, &c., against Luther and Tyndale, Fol., oo 
antique calf extra, gilt, edges, £5 5 S. 


Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes ina 
Tilustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century. 16 in 15 vols., 8vo, full gilt brown calf, yellow 
edges, very fine set, £18 18s, 1812-31 

O’Conor, Rerum Hibernicarum 
Scriptores Veteres. 4 vols. 4to, Large Paper, extra set 
of plates coloured, green morocco, super extra, gilt edges, 
a splendid set of books, £42, 181 

pies of this: very. valuable: and a bork, 
rinted for presents only by the Duke o: Buckingham, 
Rave produced eighty. guineas and upwards unbound. 

Plinii Historia Naturalis. Large 

fol., superbly bound in antique moroceo, gilt edges, 

: Venet. Nic. ‘Jenson, 1472 

An extraordinarily fine large clean book, esteemed the glory 

of Jonson's_press.. As a splendid, en, of early typo- 
graphy nothing can surpass the beauty of this volume, 





‘Froissart’s Chronicles of England, 
rely at ety 2 in 1, > fol, Sh. red tg very 

ric es, Ve! rge, £3 j 
/ gm Myddleton and Pynson, 1525 


Pentateuchus Hebraicus et Chal- 
daicus, 12mo, Printed on Vellum, richly impressed an- 

pe ot morocco, gilt edges, £6 6s. Sabionetts, 1557 
two other copies are known, one of which sold 

at Willen s sale for £14, 


Petrarch’s Phisicke ecainet For- 
tune, Translated by TWYNE. * 4to, B.L., russia “a 
gilt edges, most beautiful state, £5 5s. 157: 


Poetry. Ancient Critical onion 
upon English Poets and Poesy. By PUTTENHAM, 
WEBB, &e. ‘Edited. by HASLEWOOD. 2: vols. 4to, 
rich brown calf extra, gilt edges, a most valuable collec- 
tion, £6 6s. 1815 


Psalmes of David, with certeine 
Songes and Canticles of Moses, &e. Reduced into Easie 
Meeter by H. DOD. 12mo, calf extra, gilt edges, very 
scarce, £3 13s, 6d. 1620 





in Prose (Ge- 
nevan), and Meeter (Sternhold), with their Tunes; and 
many Godly Prayers (Knox’s Liturgy), &c. 8vo, calf 
extra, gilt edges, £5 5s. Edinb. 1634 


Purchas’ Pilgrimes and Pilgrim- 
age. 5 vols. folio, frontispiece and all the maps, &c. 
complete, _— super extra, gilt edges, a 
fine, £68 e 1625-6 


Robinson's Life, Actes, and Death 
of Prince Arthur, King of Great Brittaine. 4to, - 
russia extra, gilt edges, £6 6s. 583 


Sallustii Opera. 4to, Editio inte 
ceps, most elegantly bound in Venetian morocco, covered 
with rich Grolier tooling, gilt and gauffered edges, ex- 
eessively rare, £21. Venet. Vindel. de Spira, 1470 


Salustio, Lat. et Espagnol. Fol., 
plates, red morocco, very elegant, gilt edges, remarkably 
fine, £8. 18s. 6d. Madrid, 1772 

Presentation nei od from General Miranda to the late 
Marquis of Wellesley. ..Col. Stanley’s copy of this splen- 
did book sold for £23-2s, 


Sanderson’s (Bp.) Sermons, with 


Life. by: WALTON.. Folio, — richly gilt — 
extra, gilt edges, very fine, £3 3s, 


Sandford’s Genealogy of the Skies 
of England. Folio, Thick Paper, first impressions of the 
plates: by Hollar, red morocco, very on gilt edges, 
remarkably fine, £8 18s, 6d. 1679 


Shakespeare’ s Plays. Fol., Third 
Edition, with the Portrait by Droeshout, and Verses, 
red morocco elegant, very fine and complete, £63. 

1 


‘Venus and Adonis. 
a aon blue morocco extra, Roger Payne style, = 
e 636 
only one ‘Gise perfect copy is known to exist. 


Julius Cesar. 
olive morocco extra, gilt edges, £2 12s. 6d. 
—— Another edition, 4to, red morocco extra, £2 12s, 6d. 

ie 1691 

Othello. 

morocco extra, gilt edges, a2 12s, 6d, 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene. ean: 


woodcuts, first folio, and first complete edition, calf 
extra, gilt edges, £5.58. 1609 








ato, 
n.d. 





4to, — 





and other 

Works. First edition of the works complete... Fol., 

a. Roger a a russia extra, remarkably fine, 
6s, 1611 


Smith (Richardi) Historia Ecclesi- 
astica Gentis Anglorum. Fol. Large Paper, russia 
extra, gilt edges, very fine, £8 18s, 6d, aris, 1654. 


Statutes. Nova Statuta. Fol., 
B.L., richly «impressed antique morocco, gilt edges, 
remarkably fine, £31 10s, 

Printed ‘by Wm. de Machlinia, circa 1480 
A most rare and desirable specimen of early English 
eyo typography. +, 

Sterline’s (William, Earle of) Re- 
ereations with the Muses, Fol., antique calf my > 
edges, very fine, £3 13s. 6d, 


Tasso’s Godfre 
Translated by FAIREF 
gilt edges, very fine, £6 6 3. 

, With a receipt signed by Fairfax, a rare autograph. 


Valerius Maximus. Fol., B... an- 


tique morocco extra, eilt and tee ge 
Moguntizx, P. hoyifer, 1471 
First. en red a date; and excessively rare, «This copy 


is per! t beautiful speciinens of early typo- 
graphy 


of Bulloigne. 
Fol., portrait, russia — 


yuan 





———— 

Thoroton’s Antiquities of ¥ 
hamshire. Fol., with all the plates es 
very rare slip of arms, russia extra, ait a = 
ably fine, £21, 


Testamentum (Novum) 
8vo, blue morocco extra, gilt ed; 
remarkably rare edition, £4 4s, om ey ae 


Testement (New), in E 
Sir J. CHEKE, and in Latin site 
antique morocco, gilt edges, £8 18s, 6d, 


Testament (Newe), trend 
TYNDALE.. “to, B.L., antique mee ont 
edges, very fine, £26 5s. 


Testament (New.) Tr 
the English College of Rhemes. 4to, First Edition tly 
morocco extra, gilt edges, very fine, ‘6 168, 6d, 
Rhemes i 
4to, B.L., | li d ete 
0, ong lines, red morocco e i 
very fine state, £6 6s. xtra, git - 
Travers’ Declaration of odes 
astical Discipline out of the Word of God, and ofty 
Declininge of the Church of England from the sm» 
4to, B.L., with 2 tables, calf extra, gilt edges, £314 4 
Secretly printed, 13 
Tubervile’s Noble Art of Huntiy 
and of Hawking. 2 vols, in 1, 4to, B.L,, woodcuts, gna 
morocco, very elegant, gilt edges, ' very fine, £2 i 


MUS, « 





Iell 
With the two rare leaves containing “The Measurs 
. of Blowing.” 


Tyndall, Frith, and Barnes 
Workes, by FOX. 3 vols. in 1, fol. BL, — 
extra, gilt edges, very fine, £6 63. 


ba ° > = p.) baggy Letters, 
ti f 
a very Mg $2 195 roe a \ 


Veenius’ Emblemes of Love, we 
Verses in Latin, English, and Italian. Oblong 4to, br 
liant impressions, calf extra, gilt edges, very mie 


Dedicated to Shakspeare’s patrons, the barhePe 
broke and Montgomery. Verstegan wrote the Engish 


verses, 
Verstegan’s Restitution of De 
cayed Intelligence concerning the English Nation, 4, 


Large Paper, perhaps unique, russia extra, gilt ties 
£5 5s. 


Vives’ Instruction of a Christa 
Woman. Translated by HYRDE. 4to, BL., be 
gilt edges, £3 13s, 6d. 


Walton’s Compleas Angier. Pn 
Second Edition, with MS. notes on the fly-leaves at th 
ginning and end, by the author, olive morocco extn, 
gilt. edges, £15 15s, 168 
Mr. Bindley esteemed the second much rarer than th 
first edition, and Sir J. Hawkins was never able top 
cure a copy. 


Walton, Cotton, and Venables 
Universal Angler. 12mo, with the Autographs of Walt 
and Cotton at full length, Olive morocco extra ot 
edges, £12 12s. 

The fifth edition of Walton, and the last etl 
him, and the first edition of Cotton. 

‘Withers’ Psalmes of David, tran 
lated into Lyrick Verse. 12mo, calf extra, gilt | 
£3 3s. 

‘Wermulierus’ Spiritual and mt 
Precious Pearle. Translated by MILES COVERD 
12mo, B.L., morocco, most richly tooled all over 
gold, ot ‘and gauffered edges, a perfect lit 

128, 
a This very rare and curious volume has 4 preface by 
the Protector Duke of Somerset. 

Xavier (S. Francis) Admirable Life 
of. 4to, most brilliant impression of the oy, 
and . portrait, russia extra, gilt edges, 


£6 
Pull of the most marvellous stories. e 
Zamorensis (A.lfonsi) peueee 


tiones Artis Grammatice pe ie 
extra, gilt edges, very ~ £2 12s Compt B 


n Academia 
Sandford’s a Genealo eit Br 
of the Kings an eens ve; 
Fol., with all the plates by H ee gy ty wood, 
rich Harleian red morocco, gilt edges, & x 
Best edition, illustrated with the series opr 
monuments, engraved by Vertue, from Rapin 
England, . r 
Dugdale’s (Sir W.) Baronage © 
and. ‘3 in.2-vols., fol., russia extra, extra, gilt edger 


Engl 
markably fine, £15. 158. ie 
. Lined copy has the extremely rare leat, “A Review 
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BOTANICAL WORKS. 


Curtis's Botanical Magazine. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.LS., Director of the “Royal 
Gardens of Kew. In Numbers, each containing 6 
coloured Plates, Published Monthly, 3s. 6d, Vols, I, 
to XIL, 42s, each, 
hycologia Britannica ; 
B a ad of the British Seaweeds. By HARVEY. 
360 coloured Plates. 
In three vols,, arranged in the order of 2 £712 6 
publication ; 
Jn four vols., arranged es £717 6 
according to the Synopais 


Illustrations of Sikkim-Himalayan Plants. 
By J, Di HOOKER; M.D. .F.R.S: 24 coloured Plates 
and an Illuminated Title-page. £5 5s. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya, 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S, 30 coloured Plates 
by W. Fitch, £3 16s, 


Flora of New Zealand. 
By J.D. HOOKER, M.D., F.B.S., &c. 2 volumes, 130 
Plates, royal 4to, price £12 12s, coloured, £8 15s. plain, 


Illustrations of British Mycology ; 
Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Funguses of interest 
and novelty indigenous to Britain. By Mrs. HUSSEY, 
First Series, 90 coloured Plates, price £7 12s, 6d, 
Second Series, 50 coloured Plates, £4 7s. 6d, 


The Esculent Funguses of England. 


By the Rev. Dr. BADHAM, 20 coloured Plates, 21s, 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds ; 


Or, Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public 
Parks, and Gardens, By C,.H.SMITH. 6s, 


Vowes from the Woodlands ; 


Deseriptive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens, 
By MARY ROBERTS, 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


The Tourist’s Flora ; 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns of the British Islands, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, By JOSEPH WOODS, F.L.S. 18s, 


Icones Plantarum ; 
Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters and Re- 
marks, of New and Rare Plants, selected from the 
Author's Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
New Series. Vol. V., 100 Plates, 31s. 6d, 


Lovett Rezve : Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 


FERN Y COMBES. ‘A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTER.. 8 coloured plates. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
‘ ‘ i Royal 4ta, prite £5.58: 5 i: ‘ 
CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 
“PLANTS. The Plates-selected from-,Curtis’s « Botanical 
Magazine.,'The Descriptions ré;written by Sit WJ. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Jonn Cuarves Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. oy es a | 
“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, futl 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WESTMINSTER AND ForEIGN QuARTERLY REVIEW. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Ass OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
. EAST, LONDON.— Established a.p. 1814. h 
Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


QTATE FIRE INSURANCE. 


No. 3, PALI) MALL EAST, LONDON; (Hean Orrice); 
No, 2,ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH; 

No. 202, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN: 

No. 8, CHERRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM; 

No, 9, PAVILION BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON; 

No. 64, HIGH STREET, LEWES, 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 








CAPITAL £500,000, (with power to increase to £2,000,000.) 


Every description of Fire Insurance may be effected with this 
Company. 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





(EstTasiiswep 1841.) « 


MEDICAL, INVALID, AND. GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

At the FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on 27th 
November, 1856, it was shown that on the 30th June last :— 

The Number of Policies in force was . e . 5738 
The Amount Insured was . £2,752,197 7s. 2d. 
The Annual Income was - £118,557 16s. 2d. 

Two Bonuses. have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding 
nearly Two per cent. per annum onthe average to sums assured, 
and by which a Policy of £1000, issued in 1842, on a healthy life, 
is now increased to £1260. 

Since the la8« division of Profitsin 1853, the accumulated fands 
have increased by more than €105,000,;offering considerabl 
advantages to present assurers. _ 

Profits divided every five years—next division in 1858. 

‘The Society, since its establishment, has paid claims on 651 
Policies, assuring £254,008. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at 
as modcrate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Indian Assurances at very moderate rates, and great fi 


shew. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 
‘Victoria LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


No. 18, King William Street, Mansion House, City. 
Life Assurances of every description effected. 
Half the.Annual Premium may be paid during the first five years. 
One-Phird may remain on credit during the whole of life. 
Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55,60, &c. 
Loans to Assurers on personal or other security. 
80 pér cent. of Profitsgo to Assurers on the Bonus scale. 
The last bonus averaged 53 per cent. onithe Premiums paid. 

*  "WILLEAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 
BensaMin Hawes, Esq., Ormond House, Old Kent Road, Chairman, 
T. Nesnirr, Esq. (A. & T. Nesbitt), Philpot Lane, Deputy-Chairman, 
Cuartes Batpwin, Esq., Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park. 
Georcs Denny, Esq., Great St. Helen’s. 
J. C. Dinspare, Esq., (Dimsdale, Drewett, and Co., Bankers,) 
Cornhill. 
J. P. Gassior, Esq., F.R.S. (Martinez, Gassiot, and Co.) Mark Lane 
and Clapham. 
Aaron Gotpsmip, Esq., 3, Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. 
Sipney Gurney, Esq., Paper Buildings, Temple,and Brighton. 
W, K. Jamzson, Esq., Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, & Camberwell. 
Joun Notcors, Esq., Union Terrace, Peckham. 
Mezasurn StTanitanp, Esq., Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Daniet Sutton, Esq., Earl's Terrace, Kensington. 
O’B. oO Woaorser, Esq., 49, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde 
ark. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To secure the advantage of this year’s entry, Proposals must be 
lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's Agencies, on 
or before the Ist March. 

Policies effected on or before 1st March, 1857, will receive Six 
Years’ Additions at the Division of Profits at Ist March, 1862. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, INSTITUTED 1831. 
At the Division of Sarplus; at Ist March, 1956, a Policy for 
11-00, effected at !st March, 1832, was increased to £1571 18s. 10d., 
being at the rate of Two and a Quarter per cent. per annum on 
the sum’Assured. This addition may be converted into a present 
payment, or applied in reduction of the future premiums. 
Profits are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the 
Assured. ‘ 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS .4...000..005 £1,090,000 
Annvat Revenve ere 69,4 
EXIsTING ASSURANCES....... esunee 4,764,949 
Copies of the Report by the Directors on the Division of Surplus 
in 1856, and all information, may be had on application at the 


Head Office, or Agencies. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office—26,ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
° A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


BARON FOUQUIER, 
Professor at the University of Paris, Physician to his late Majesty 
Louis Philippe, &c., &c., 
, ON DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


“You have rendered an eminent service to science, by ac- 








given to assurers. 
Invalid lives assured on scientifically constructed tables. 
Policies issued free of Stamp duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 
Agents wanted for vacant places. F ‘ 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may he obtained of the Secretary, at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the Country. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Puace, Pant Matt, Loyron, 8.W. 


——_>-——. 
DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, Esq., F.S id 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS’ Esq — 
WILLIAM FAIRLIE, Esq, 

D.Q. HENRIQUES, Esq, 

J.G, HENRIQUES, Esq. 


, H. MACDOUGALEL,; Esq. 

.C, MAITLAND, Esq. 
WILLIAM RAELTON, Esq. 
THOMAS THORBY, Esq., F.S.A. 
HENRY TOOGOOD, Esq. 


Secretary, PATRICK MACINTYRE, Esq. 





SPECIAL NOTICE,—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


THE unusual success which has 
Company has enabled the Diree 


attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
tors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


Nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum i 
per cent. per annum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent..on the Premiums paid. ¢ 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-bartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 


ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £128,000. 


__,. The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, 
invested in Gov - 
Prospectuses and every information w ernment and other approved Secvrit.es, 





ted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 


ill be afforded on application to 


E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





8 with the.cause of the frequent irregu- 
larity in the eff. cts of Cod Liver Oil, ana directing their attention 
toa proper choice. It is therefore With the greatest pleasure 
that I pay my tribute of well-merited praise to the successful 
efforts of the learned physician and chemist, whose researches 
after truth have cost him so many sacrifices, and who has shown 
us the way of. rendering highly effectual the administration of 
one of the most-powerful medici we are inted with.” 





DR, DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence ard almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DESILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Sold ony in Inpeatac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonon’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by many respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 


£ + WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 


({LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 84d. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, a SALUTARY 
REMEDY FOR: INDIGESTION AND LIVER COM- 
PLAINTS.—Edward Smith, of Newport, Monmouth, was afflicted 
for fifteen years with Indis estion and Liver Complaint, his symp- 
toms were of the severest kini—pain in the stomach after eating, 
eructations of wind, pain in the back and right shoulder, weak- 
ness, languor, and extreme yellowness of the skin and eyes—Phy- 
sicians only affording tem 'y relief; whem he was induced to 
obtain this wonder ; and in @ short time all painful 
symptoms disappeared, and he was restored to petfect health. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors through the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
Maiden Lane,,New. York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
Guidiey, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 











80, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








ALEXANDRE 
~~ HARM ONITIUM 


SIX GUINEAS. 








ALEXANDRE &§& SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring th 
Instrument within the means of all classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
(THE Six Gunga Harmonium will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 
Azexanpre & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1858), 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, §c, 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE. 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 








Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRDE’S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itl 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas. 








AN IMMENSE 


STOCK OF PIANOFORTES 


BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 
MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened 
A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 
Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Fouut Descriptive Lists of HarmMoniums, anp oF PranoroRTEs, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 
50, NEW BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. _ 


ENT RR TT TT TS 
— 








London; Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hiil, Wandsworth,in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarvmpar, February 14,1867, ; ‘ 





